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The EAR GATE ra 
is the open way see 
to the child mind, FF 4 
where early impressions 
are received and 

indelibly recorded 
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CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 


Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 





MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lIasts 
longer than any other art or science — 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 














The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 





es a & ~ % ductions on Victor Records. 
~ ~~ Oe ‘s a : 
+ . & a %, Zz The Victrola is indispensable in every 
va Ce ~ ban oO < 5 w B modern schoolroom! 
a V538a°s” 
ta sok F 
Tflzz2=z°2 
“=HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Please mention THe PLaycrouNpD when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Announce Date of Third National Music 
Week, May 2-8, 1926.—Following a_ second 
celebration remarkable in its extent, the National 


\ 


Music Week is to be observed again on May 2-8, 


1926. The observance each year occurs during 


he w beginning on the first Sunday in May. 
Some communities extend the celebration to in- 
clude Mother’s Day, which will next year fall upon 
May Those planning the 1926 observance are 
heartened by the growth of the movement as ex- 
pressed in last May’s celebration. The records of 
he Committee show 702 community-wide ob- 
servances plus 512 partial Music Weeks. This 
total of 1,214 cities and towns far surpasses that 
of the first National Music Week, which in- 
luded 78O communities. 

Recommendations for Music Week features 
inlude not only the usual participation by 
hurches, schools and clubs, but a development of 
music the home, more good music in the mo- 
tion picture houses and greater musical partici- 
pation by industrial workers and inmates of in- 


American Education Week.—The Bureau of 


Educat of the United States has fixed Novem- 
ber 16-22, 1925, as American Education Week. 
The Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merica has been invited by the Bureau to co- 
perate in the observance of this week. Play- 
ground and recreation leaders in the localities 


‘iroughout America have unusual opportunity to 


operate with the school authorities in making 
his week of special value to our country. Many 
recreation executives will undoubtedly aid the 
ch orities in special demonstrations on the 
‘Vere | and elsewhere 
Satur November 21st, has been designated 
Ce nity and Health Day, and it is sug- 
Atst there be a special effort to consider 
Visi { adequate parks for city, state and 
Nation o1 is day 


Heckscher Gift—August Heckscher of New 
York City has given $250,000 to the State of 
New York to purchase 1,500 acres of land on the 
(;reat Sound Bay to be used as a park recreation 
ground. 

Through several.other gifts August Heckscher 
has previously shown his deep interest in the 
children of New York. 


Labor Day Celebration in Elkhart, Indiana. 

A large parade, with all the local organized 
labor bodies participating, was arranged by the 
American Federation of Labor on Labor Day in 
Elkhart, Indiana. An elaborate program of ad- 
dresses, athletic events, fireworks display and 
other entertainment was held at McNaughton 
Park following the parade. At noon a 900-pound 
barbecued beef was served free to all who came 
to the park. A band concert, a baseball game, a 
tennis tournament, singing by the Elkhart Glee 
Club, a free motion picture show, a fireworks dis 
play and a merry-go-round and ferris wheel 
added to the afternoons entertainment. Com 
munity Service of Elkhart assisted the American 
Federation of Labor in putting on this celebra- 
tion, which was a huge success. The weather was 
most auspicious and between 20,000 and 30,000 
people were present. 
dred 


Seven thousand seven hun- 
sandwiches were free. 
Thre was something doing every 


one lacked entertainment during 


barbecue served 
minute and no 


the entire day. 


A Discerning Gift—In 1906, Charles \V. 
Garfield, in connection with members of his fam- 
ily, gave a playground to Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, thus starting the playground movement in 
that city. The impetus created by this gift has re- 
sulted in the establishment of playgrounds, which, 
according to city valuation, are today worth 


$1,250,000. 


“Bees” at Kalamazoo.—Kalamazoo, 
gan, is holding a series of public “bees” 


Michi 
which 


419 
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are attended creat crowds of Kalamazoo 


people. “Cutting d digging bees” would prob 
ably be the m Iptive name for them. In 


its enthusiasm e acquisition of a strip of 


land a mile and a half wide, winding along the 
river, Kalamazoo turning out throngs to help 
transform this spot into a parl Che land is 750 


feet wide, compri 100 acres and cost $50,000. 


At the rate at which Kalamazoo’s mayor and citi- 


zens are getting the ground cleared, it will doubt- 
less be a real park betore the season is Over. The 
work is being done under the supervision of the 
city park and engineering departments. The 
women are helping along the project by serving 
the men worke1 vith. large community dinners. 


It is planned 1 the park with baseball dia- 


monds, tennis athletic fields, swimming 
pools, recreation and playground centers, lagoons 


and floral garde 


New Gift for Scranton, Pa.—C. S. Weston, 
who in 1917, with his sister, Mrs. Frank Bird, 
gave Weston Field to Scranton, as a tribute to his 
made further plans for rec- 
totaling $15,000. This will 


parents, has rece 
reation improvement 


bring the total expenditures on the playground up 
to $230,000 he plans include the construction 


of a natatoriun ddition to the present build- 


ing and an auditorium of 7,200 square feet, both to 
he built of stuc match the present architec- 
tural scheme. The auditorium when completed will 
be suitable for large community meetings and for 
the presentation plays, pageants and other im- 
portant civic affairs. It will also contain a regu- 
lation basketball court and a gallery seating 150 
people. The natatorium will contain a swimming 
pool encircled tiled concourse and a gallery 
which seats 200 people. Mr. Weston has given a 
gift to Scranton which will be of lasting value 


cenerations 


throughout mat 


Tourist Lodge Erected in Wayne County. 
A model tourist lodge and camp site has been 


erected by Wayne County, Pennsylvania, just off 


the Dixie Highway, near the western limits of 
Trenton. The lodge is a $40,000 brick and stone 
structure. It the first of its kind in Wayne 
County and the most completely equipped in the 


state. A cantes hecking facilities, a commodi- 


ous lounging r with an open fireplace, writing 
tables, shower rooms and rest rooms, a luncheon 
room, small ¢ ves with coin meters for tour- 
ist use, a laundry room. and a compressed air 


pump for aut tire air are some of the facilities 


plots 30 x 30 feet 


each contain a concrete stove and a bench-ta! 


provided. The 200 camp sites 
Police protection will be afforded at all times. 


Playground Gift to Lansing.—Property |) 
between the river and the Olds motor works lias 
been donated to Lansing for use as a playground 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Scott of that city. 


Out for a Playground.—Begging for a new 
playground, 200 children of Somerville, Mass., 
paraded five miles through that city calling at the 
homes of three aldermen and at the office of the 
Mayor. Their request was that a spot which 
once was a playground be cleared of refuse so 
that they might use it. The banners carried by 
the pleading children, in order, read as follows 
“We want a playground”; “Joy street and Pop- 


oe 


lar”; “Please come to see our dump”; “Big as a 


bandbox, dry as Sahara’; “No shade, no water, 
no room”; “This mob on 90-foot square’; “As 
many more on the street’’; “Last month was one 
big hole, now it’s filled up with stones like these” 
(some children carried large rocks). The last 
placard in the line of march read, “Were you ever 


a kid?” 


Volunteers in Nashville, Tennessee.—!11 the 
report of the recreation activities conducted by 
the Park Department of Nashville, Tennessee, 
January Ist to August Ist, 1925, the statement 
is made that the Activities Department has had 
the valuable assistance of nearly two hundred 
volunteers, without whose help the program would 


have been greatly curtailed. 


Parent Teacher Associations Forward Play. 

(ne hundred and forty-seven out of 301 [arent 
Teacher Associations in Delaware provided play- 
ground equipment during the last year; 10/7 pro- 
vided musical instruments and phonograph. rec- 
ords; 105 added over 1800 books to the school 
libraries, and 80 planted trees, plants and flowers 
to beautify school grounds. 


Inherited His Rival—Charles A. blake, 
Honorary President of the Chicago Lawn Dowling 
Club, in the Detroit News, speaking of the import 


ance of lawn bowling in the outdoor life ot peop 


as they approach middle age, tells an interesting 

incident which recently occurred in Chicag 
Over thirty vears ago, two young men James 

Armstrong and Hugh Creran—played in the finals 


of the lawn bowling tournament in the and 0 
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Scotland, and Armstrong won. This summer 


e Mid-West Lawn Bowling Association’s An- 


Tournament at Chicago, this same James 


tT? 


11¢ 


{ 


> 


ong came out from the whirl of the contest 
side and the son of that same Hugh Creran 
other. The son determined to wipe out the 


iness enabled him 


| as the other until 


if his 


father but the old campaigner’s 
to get into the game with 
bowl played and he had accumulated 5 
re young Creran had a chance to find 
rl) lively battle. One played 


nen ensue a a 
at the finish of the match, 


1 


1 


ng still held exactly his original lead of 


» became the 1925 champion of the 


est | Bowling Association, 
Popular Visitor.—Dr. Allen G. Ireland, 
r of Physical Education and Health, Con- 
State Board « Iducation, Hartford, 
e« the rural schools of Connecticut 
e plan of teaching the children a new 


Needless to say this makes Dr. 
] 


ery popular with the children. 


Better Product from Cities.—The examina- 


t1ieS 1n the 


clear that the 


178 men students in one of the large state 


middle west showed results 


favorable to the large cities of over 50,- 


mpared with the small cities, country side, 


lages (he students from the large cities 


owest number in physical defects. 

time has come when more 

ought to be given to well-rounded physi- 
n and recreation for the b VS and girls 


the villages and the open country. 


A Short Course for Workers with Boys.— 


aeration, 


(ualifications and Relationships,” 


ollege, in cooperation with the Boys’ 
announces a short course of in- 
for workers with boys October 12th to 
18th, 1925. 


Each week will be devoted 
ussion of topics grouped under certain 
example, “Boys’ Work a Profes- 
““Con- 
nfluence in Boys’ Work,” “Physical and 
il Aspects” and “Bovs’ Work Pro- 
In addition to the lectures and discus- 


1 


re will be demonstrations of storytelling, 
my and of handcraft, visits to boys’ 
e city, inspection of a modern theatre 
ir special features. 


from 
3037 


ial information may be secured 


Boys’ Club Federation, 
ntral Terminal, New York City. 
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Training Leadership.—The Boy Scouts of 
America announces a series of intensive training 
courses of 30 days each to equip scout workers, 
of whom it is estimated 300 will be needed during 
the next 12 months, to serve as full time paid 
executives. The first course, which will be held 
in cooperation with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, opened October 24th. 

In the scout organization 160,000 men are now 
1.000 men 


are employed professionally. The aim has been 


giving volunteer service. Less than 
to keep the boy scout movement, as largely as 
possible, on a volunteer basis. 

The remarkable growth in membership has 
necessitated an increased number of professional 
leaders and the series of training schools now be 
ing instituted are for the purpose of preparing 
these professional leaders to meet their important 
task of giving help to this large group of volun- 


teer workers. 


Books for the Family.—The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs through its Literature 
several hundred answers t 


Two Million Women Want 


Committee obtained 
the question, “*What 
from the Publishers.” 
The Division of Literature of the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs has prepared a home 
library list of 200 volumes for the entire family. 
This list may be obtained by writing to the Arnold 
Company, 320 Broadway, New York City. 


The Dr. J. H. Kellogg 
nutrition playground was established this sum- 
sattle 
ance of about 


Playground.—.\ 
mer in Creek, Michigan, with an attend- 
20 children. A wholesome noon 


luncheon was served daily and many of the 


children spent the entire day there. Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg offered $25 in prizes for gain in weight 
during the summer and for the best coat of sun 
tan. All were urged to drink plenty of milk and 
The playground was divided 


In- 


struction in swimming was given and games, 


to take sun baths. 
into two parts, separated by a high fence. 


storytelling, paper flower making and apparatus 
play was carried on. 


At Three Cents a Day.—Three cents a day 
for each playground attendant was the cost to the 
village of Portchester for conducting its summer 
playground over a period of eight weeks. 

This year, for the first time, Portchester had 
with 55 registered members, 


organized tennis 
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more than half of whom had never before played. 
Fees were charged as follows: 
Season membership ............ $5.00 
Teachers (short season) ........ 3.00 
Out of town guests ......50c per hour 
The money 1 ved in membership fees paid 


for the upkeep rounds and supplies. 


Combining Forces in San Diego.—The 


Board of Education and the Board of Playground 
Commissioners hay ffected a plan of coopera- 
tion whereby a superintendent of recreation has 
been employed jointly to assume responsibility for 
the municipal recreation program and the physical 


education and 1 n program of the schools. 


Spokane Swimming Pool.—The Park De- 


partment of Sj] e, Washington, maintains a 
swimming pool 60’ x 150’, costing about $10,000. 
[here is an average daily attendance at the pool 
of 1,000. Thi pecial arrangements the pool 
is used in the eat rning by workmen in near- 
DY shops and tacto1 


Recreation Accomplishments in a Town of 
17,000 People.—Three years ago the Richmond, 
California, Park Playground Committee was 
established by authorization of the City Council 
to assist the Park Committee of the Council in the 
expenditure of a bond issue of $158,000 for park 
and playground purposes. The committee has 
secured six pieces of land, two of which have been 
fully developed, partially, while two remain 
has completed a municipal 


use costing over $1,000, for 


untouched. The 

plunge and batl 

which separate bonds were voted. 

In Indianapolis.—Two new playgrounds re- 
by the city council, one for 
for $8,000, will bring the play- 

napolis to a total of forty-four. 
neratulated on the fact that it 


cently purchas 
$18,000, the othe: 
grounds of Ind 
The city is to be « 
has in operation four public golf courses of 
eighteen holes each with two more _ nine-hole 
courses under way 

The Fairbanks Morse Plant has turned over to 
the city Recreati Department the use of its 
recreation fields and equipment. The city pays 
ind leadership and is given the use 
Saturday and Sunday for the 


for the upkeep 
of the property ot 
general public. 
With an appropriation of $3,000 the city has 
conducted bi-weekly band concerts during the sum- 
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mer. Through the courtesy of the Circle Theatre 
the services of Miss Anna Case of the Metropolj- 
tan Opera Company have been obtained at small 
cost. Miss Case’s singing has added tremendous|, 
to the interest of the concerts and the public ¥ 
shown a deep appreciation of the privileges it |yas 


enjoved. 


A Pageant of California.—The culmi: 7 
of the most largely attended playground season 
ever held in Long Beach, California, came with 


the presentation in recreation parks of a pageant 
depicting the history of California. One thousand 
children took part in the performance, music for 
which was furnished by the playground orchestra. 


Playgrounds Popular in Utica—The tota 
attendance at the Utica Playgrounds this year ex- 
ceeded all previous years, reaching a total of 
274,144. Four grounds were opened in May and 
June, sixteen during July and August and eight 
through the first part of September. 

At the close of the season the following editorial 
appeared in the Utica Daily Press: 

“The popularity of Utica’s playgrounds is indi- 
cated by the increase in attendance. It was much 
larger this year than last. There are some who 
may believe that playgrounds are something to 
keep children out of mischief. They do that but 
they also do vastly more. They are really edu- 
cational centers, where the child’s attitude towards 
his fellows is determined to a large extent and 
where he receives directions that will be valu- 
able in the formation of character. Play has come 
to be regarded as a vital part of the individual's 
life. Its benefit may be lost if its function is not 
appreciated. There is a right way to play, as there 
is a right way to work and this the playground 
teaches. The playgrounds have come to be re- 
garded as a part of the educational equipment | 


+ 
1 


the city.” 


Sand Track Pantomimes.—Demonstrated }) 
J. Lee Calahan, Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, at Carnegie Steel Company Playground 
Conference in New Castle, June 20-21st 

Sand tracking is a subject that creates great 
interest in camps that use a sand bin. The only 
equipment necessary is a spot covered wit! sand 
or a sand bin about ten feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and a rake with which to smooth over the 
moist sand. 

Deduction contests in puzzling out stories 


that 








een enacted in the sand are usually con- 
| by patrols. The contestants are assembled 

the bin and given brief instruction and 
tunity to observe simple tracks. Of course, 
] 


the leader should give instruction in the kind of 


tracking that will be used in the story to be en- 


If it were desired to depict for the con- 


story of a man with a pack on his back 


lost the wood, who finally dropped from ex- 


tracking related to this kind of action 

given in the preliminary instruction. 
struction might include tracks of normal 
either running, walking, carrying a load, 
or falling. 
the observation period the patrols retire 
leader enacts the riddle of the sands. The 
are then assembled and allowed to study 


<s for a few minutes in absolute silence. 


hen each patrol retires and assembles the indi- 
lual observations into a story. The patrol that 
reports the best story as judged by the entire 


ins. Detective stories involving tragedy 
t popular. 


A Reward of Virtue-——When the boys of 
I \lassachusetts, decided they wanted to 
but could find no courts for their use, 


rted to build them under the leadership of 

theit avyground Superintendent, Louis J. 
hr 

When the Park and Playground Commission 

that the boys were in earnest they took over 

ind installed two splendid courts, one on 

| e two playgrounds. The Greenwood 

Playground Court cost $175.00, the Bickford 


urt, $158.00. These amounts included grading, 


ling, surfacing and posts for the net. Tennis 
ts for boys and girls were held on both 


the close of the playground season. 


Home Products for Fitchburg.—Last sum- 
er | burg, Massachusetts, reduced to a 
cost of its handeraft program. The 
using all home products, most of 
donated by the manufacturers, 
lored cotton yarns which came from 
¢ Duck Mills were used to outline sewing cards 
imping ropes and horse-reins. From 
urce was secured lightweight khaki 
ys and canvas for bases which were 
playgrounds. ‘The wooden handles 
ropes were turned out by a local 
plant and painted by the children. 
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A generous gift of cardboard in many colors 
and weights from the paper mills was put to good 
use. .\ variety of things were made—posters for 
the daily bulletin board, sewing cards, pin-wheels 
and doll furniture. 

Attractive kiddie bedspreads were made for the 
children’s ward in the local hospital from un- 
bleached cotton contributed by a Fitchburg mill. 
From another mill came handkerchiefs which the 
children hemmed. Yards of gingham from a well 
known gingham mill were turned into bibs, 
aprons, sewing bags, doll dresses and sewing 
baskets. Ojlcloth from a local plant made fas- 
cinating bibs for the playground babies. Gifts of 
worsted, embroidery material and magazines 
which came from many individuals were used for 
sewing, embroidering, knitting, scrap-books, 
beads, and other articles. 

The 1925 exhibition of playground handcraft 
work was the largest and most varied in Fitch- 
burg’s playground history. Coat hangers, flower 
jars, napkin rings, skipping ropes, handkerchiefs, 
table runners, doilies, napkins, bibs, strings of 
beads, hats, baskets and bedspreads were included 
in the wide assortment of things made on the 
playground. 


A Well Deserved Word of Appreciation.— 
The 1925 report of the Bureau of Recreation of 
Knoxville, Tenn., contains a special word of ap- 
preciation of the workmen of the Department of 
Maintenance for their faithful and valuable serv- 
ices in caring for the facilities and in keeping the 
apparatus in such good condition that accidents 
were eliminated. 


Model Playground in Columbus, Georgia.— 
Work is under way on the construction of Ogle- 
thorpe Playground in Columbus, which will be 
conducted by the Recreation Department. An in- 
teresting feature of the plans is a model of the 
playground, 5 ft. square, which is being made by 
the older boys and girls of the playgrounds and 
which will show in colors the various facilities. 
The model is of keen interest not only to the chil- 
dren who are making it but to all those who will 
later take part in the activities of the ground. It 
will be complete in all details even to the electric 
lights. 


An Aid to Harmonica Playing.—A helpful 
little book of instructions on playing the harmon- 
ica with arrangements for a number of songs 
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has just been issued by M. Hohner, Inc., New 
York City. Copies of this booklet may be secured 


on request ‘ 


A Rural Church Catches the Vision.—At 


Rocky Ridge ll village about four miles 
from Thermont, Maryland, is a Union-Church— 
Reformed and |] ran—which believes in com- 


munity recr 


The churcl nd operates a park of six- 
teen acres, n¢ church and railroad station, 
on which | ( erected a large tabernacle 
where commu ervices are held every Sun- 
day even o September with a large 
attendances a community choir and serv- 
ices are cond ministers from outside the 


district. 


The play « t which has been set up in 
the park consist f two slides, several dozen 
swings, se vhirligigs, sand-boxes, quoits, 
and similar « t ich year on the second 
Saturday i1 igust a mammoth community picnic 
is held whicl tracts people from a distance of 
many miles ir more than six thousand 


people attel 


The park 1 en every day during the season. 
On one eve! veel t 1s lighted for the use 
of the young peopl [here are many social 
events during t ummer, culminating in a clos- 
ing outing for embers of the community. A 
community sup] eld in the evening, followed 


by a festiy 


“This m ent vrites Rev. P. E. Heimer, 
“is about seven years old. It has done wonders for 
the communit rousing interest in unified ac- 
tivities, sucl the securing of better roads and 
schools, in ping a better understanding and 
good will am ¢ peopl and in breaking down 
religious barrie ind prejudices.” 


A Picnic on a Large Scale.—To provide rec- 


reational act for a picnic attended by ten 
thousand pr a large order, but it did not 
prove too stupendous an undertaking for the 


Playground nd Recreation Commission of 
Springfield, III 


It was the seventh annual outing of the Sanga- 


mon County O ettlers’ Society and the County 
Farm Bureau, and it was an old-fashioned picnic 
with all tl »f the basket dinner, of tales of 
early days, t of crops and of comradeship re- 
newed. 

There were speakers of national importance to 
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discuss the problems which farmers are facing 
and there were musical selections interspersed in 
the program. All day long games and athletic 
events—horseshoe tournaments, volleyball, dodge- 
ball, indoor baseball, races and relays filled the 


program with interest for young and old. 


A Community Celebration.—On September 
5th, East Chicago, Indiana, held a Com: 
Celebration at John W. Lees Park which lasted 
from four o’clock until eight. Six thousand | 
ple, representing 25 different nationalities, gath- 
ered in the park for the program of music, games, 
races and contests, wrestling and boxing exhibi 
tions, band concert, motion pictures and the cere- 
mony which accompanied the unveiling of 


tured German war gun. 


A Playground Pageant at Carlisle, Pa— 
As the closing event of Carlisle’s playground sea- 
son, several hundred children from the play- 
ground, under the leadership of the playground 
supervisors, gave a beautiful pageant on th 
pus of Dickinson College. 

The background of beautiful old graystone 
buildings and gigantic shade trees with the moor 
flooding the scene, made the event one of unusual 
beauty. The Carlisle band furnished the music 

There is much interest in the city’s playgrounds 
and a spirit of helpfulness prevails. .\_ litth 
neighborhood club composed of small boys and 
girls gave a play on a neighbor’s lawn and wit 
the receipts bought a baby hammock for one of the 


] 


playgrounds. The American Legion, School boar 
and City Council this year gave their support t 
the efforts of the Civic Club, the Legion especiall\ 
giving freely not only of money but of time and 
labor. The results were most gratifying and 
have meant much to the progress of the program 


Detroit’s Eleventh Annual Field Meet— 
At the Eleventh Annual Field Meet, held at Belle 
Isle this year, the Detroit public schools gave 4 
remarkable exhibition; 200,000 persons, the ma- 
lar 


jority of whom were school children, and the 
est crowd ever assembled at Belle Isle, gathered t' 
gether for this wonderful celebration.  Fiftee 
thousand eight hundred registered contestant 
r hi 


from elementary, intermediate and junio 
schools of Detroit, Highland Park, Hamtrame 
and Redford participated. In the morning 12,00 
girls and boys engaged in preliminary contests, 


4, +t 


which determined the championships of ™ 





Mi 
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nto which the four cities were divided. In 
ternoon, more than 4,000 girls and boys of 
ior high schools and the intermediate 

; egan their contests. One hundred and 
schools competed. <A silver trophy was 
by the Detroit Free Press to each of the 
¢ winning city championships. Notable sys- 
expediency marked the manner in which 


was conducted by the 400 workers who 


Bond Issue for Playgrounds in Geneva, 
N. Y.—Gen ,N , * 


SI ) bond issue for additional playground 


has recently passed a 


Mother Goose in Revue.—tThe close of the 
ind son in Auburn, N. Y., was marked 

1 pageant ( f Mother (;00sSe rhymes 

ave pleasure to the audience but 

reat amusement to the SOO children 

playgroul ls who took part. Color- 

le of Dennison crepe paper gave 

| did their parts with great 

understanding, The Old Woman 

Shoe, with all her many, many 


e Famous Farmer in the Dell, with the 


and the child and the cheese, the 
wenty Black Birds Baked in a Pie, 
Sheep, Mistress Mary, with her 


‘a ie , 

reeze, the sunshine and flowers 
that Mother Goose Revue. The 
ended with the game of Loob 


Sfa Sp 1} iled Bai 


A Big Eight Barnyard Golf Association in 
Michigan.—Eight towns in western Michigan, 
Big Eight Barnyard Golf Associa 

e at Sand Lake for their first 

get her” tournament. Each town had eight 
lected as community representatives by 
elimination tournaments. There 

ies with a time allotment of three 


exhibition Sixteen courts were 


\ll games were for 21 points and 
gal ries were played. Asa result, the game 
popular and other tournaments were 
future dates. The chairman of the 

which is composed of two representa- 
es | ich of the eight towns, is J. T. Stans- 


Lake and F. FE. Shattuck of the same 


A Hiking Club for Girls.—The girls of the 
Rochester, N. H., High School have organized a 
Hiking Club under the leadership of one of their 
teachers. Any high school girl is eligible for 
membership providing she has a doctor’s certifi- 
cate and her parents’ consent. During the school 
year fifteen five mile hikes are taken. Any girl 
who completes twelve of these receives credit and 
a hiking “R” when the school letters are given out 
on Class Day. In June, 1925, twenty-one girls 
received their letters. The hikes for the season 
of 1924-25 were all taken in the fall and spring. 

Qn the last hike of the vear the girls have a 
picnic, to which they invite the girls in the school 
who are not members of the club in order to 


arouse interest for the coming vear. 


A Correction.—In the Book Review ot “Sing- 
Song Social” appearing on page 293 of the \ugust 
PLAYGROUND the statement was made that the 
pamphlet was published by Noble and Noble. This 
is an error \nyone wishing a copy of the pam 
phlet may secure it by writing Miss Margaretha 
Lerch, Gwynn Oak Uplands, Baltimore, Maryland. 


| rice, l x ; 


Recreation News by the Foot !—Cincinnat! 
Community Service reports that the publicity given 
by the local press to the activities of the recreation 
program since June Ist, has amounted to over 730 
inches, or, if stretched out in a single column, 62 


feet. similar amount of advertising space wou'd 
cost around $3100. 

The publicity centered largely around the nine 
play streets conducted by Community Service, the 
37 performances of the traveling theatre witnessed 
by at least 21,000 people, 80 storvtelling periods, 
play at institutions and in colored communities, 
service to industrial and commercial plants, 
churches and fraternal organizations in their pic 
nic program, and the activities of the boys’ base- 
hall tournament which, this vear, numbered 8&4 


teams of boys under fourteen years of age. 


Elmira’s Inter-Playground Circus.—A most 
entertaining parade and circus, given by the play- 
ground children, provided a fitting ending to the 
playground season this summer in [:Imira, N. Y. 
lephants, black bears, monkeys and clowns did 
strange and marvelous feats. The ring master, 
who fully looked the part, brandished his whip 
and rode a vicious colt around the ring. The 
tight rope walker walked a flat park bench, giving 
the audience as much of a thrill as if she had been 
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performing on the tiniest wire \ vicious lion did 
some remarkable stunts, while two fearless ladies, 
undaunted, da ibout him. The clowns outdid 
themselves with their ever-popular stunts and 
jokes. The two strongest boys in the world played 
with a 200-p lifted 1000-pound weights 
and even offé t any seven men in the audi- 


ence who wou ent themselves. A toe danc- 


ing act, a boxing match, clever tumbling and jump- 
ing and a g! t added to the entertainment of 
the audience hildren on one playground 
gave a thrilli constrictor act which was 
snaky in the trem he whole circus was a 
wonderful su Credit is due largely to Miss 
Florence Davis of the Recreation Commission who 
originated the } ind to the boys and girls of 
the various pl nds who took the circus parts 


a task which few rvs and girls ever object to 


undertakin 


Recreation—Subject of Municipal Record. 
The July 


pal Record wa t 


the San Francisco Munici- 


1 to San Francisco’s recrea- 


tion. The ent fourteen pages were filled with 
accounts of San Franciscans at play. The issue 
GIVE Sa splet 1ci¢ of S il) Francisco's develop 
ment along es 

Increasing Back Yard Play.—During the 
past summer, the Recreation Department in High- 
land Park, Micl offered to assist any family 
in supplyit | rd playground equipment. 
The Department le seesaws and sandboxes, set- 
ting them up | ckyards for private use and 
hauling the s to fill the boxes. 


Recreation Progress in Menasha, Wis- 


consin.—Ai ear-round recreation system 
with a Depart: t of Recreation to administer it, 
has been inaugurated in Menasha, Wisconsin, with 
R. C. Miller tor. Recreation started with 
class room at ess play at the six schools, ac- 


I 


tivities rrounds and at one bathing 


beach. TT] lance for April was 5,700; 
for May, 10,2 for June (with the addition of 
five instruct 19,544; and for July, 30,000. 
Full Dramatic Program in Highland Park, 
Michigan.— past year has seen a _ full 
operation at Highland Park, 
March, 1924, to June, 1925, 49 
igeants were presented under the 


dramatic pri 

Michigan. F1 
plays and three 
direction of, or in cooperation with, the drama de- 


partment, wit! tal of 4,037 taking part. 





Bombay Provides Playgrounds.—Bvw: 
India, has recently taken a significant step towar( 
providing play fields for its youth. Two plots 
have been set aside as playgrounds by the Bomb; 
Municipality, which has agreed to maintain the: 
They will be directed by F. Weber, Physical Dir 
tor of the Y. M. C. A., who will organize 
ties for all ages and for both sexes. Twely: 
sand Rupees (or about $3840) have been spent 
to purchase modern apparatus which is being 
in the municipal workshops and the muni 
has allotted 100 Rupees (or $32) a month 1 
plot as a maintenance grant. It 1s believ: 


other play places will soon be provided. 


Davenport’s Memorial Music Pavilion— 
W. G. Petersen, of Davenport, Iowa, has pre 
sented to the city in memory of his daughte1 
Wilma Hopkins Petersen, a memorial mus 











Memorrat Music Pavition, DAVENPORT, 


vilion which has been placed in La ¢ 
The building, which cost $60,.000—is co1 
on a concrete pile foundation of terra « 
cement. It is equipped with a complet 
lighting system for the control of color hting 
effects. The acoustic properties are l 
The dedication concert held recently consis 
a program in which a band, a number 


choirs, choruses and soloists took part 


A Transportation Company Helps the Play 
Movement.—The local transportation an) 
of Alexandria, Virginia, furnishes free 
tation service to the children of a congested 
of the city too far away from the playgr 
enable them to walk to it. The bus takes tli 
dren to the playground and after two 
turns to take them home. 











An Indian Treaty Pageant.—lIndian history 
Northwest will be revived in the movement 
te roduce the series of great Indian treaties 
luring 1825-1855. 
eant depicting the peace treaty between 
es of the Northwest and the United States 
was given at McGregor, lowa, on Au- 
just one hundred years after the actual 


oning \lembers of five tribes, whose 
0 hers signed the treaty, were present. Na- 
ns, wearing their ancient war dress and 
we and statesmen who have been active in 
f ffairs, took part in the negotiation of lands 


(he text was taken mainly from the 
ent records which have perpetuated the 

and oratory of the great Indians of the 
feant was written and directed by Miss 


‘fer and was given in connection with 





Wild Life School which offers courses 


es of nature and primitive life. 
’ w of the new Indian franchise, with its 
, bre citizenship privileges, the pageant fur- 
nisl appropriate occasion for the Indian to 
met h his white brother on the common ground 
of 1 early history. 
A Broadcasting Program at Lynn.—Chil 
} dre he Lynn Beach Playground had a “Let's 
5 Pret ‘arty.’ when they played the part of 
: radi ists broadcasting from. station LBP 
e (Ly1 h Playground). On the stage were 
—s St performers together with their play- 
oT det ho, after the stvle of the ever- 
* announced the various members 
) sang or recited into a broadcasting 
up on the platform. The make- 
which was supposed to be “listen- 
at regular intervals to “stand bv 
nutes’ and an intermission was neces- 
ud erying of a baby in the audi- 
250 mothers, friends and neigh- 
he program of musical numbers and 
So popular did the program prove 
later repeated for the benefit of the 
| other playgrounds. 
LV 


Fathers and Sons Outings.—Each year the 
f the Young Men’s Mutual Im- 

ociation, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 

outing for fathers and sons which in- 

ping trip of a number of days. There 

hen the fathers are guests, the boys doing 

| providing the program. Then 
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there is Fathers’ Day when the boys are the guests 
of honor of the fathers. Throughout the trip there 
is a program of camp-fire stunts, olympics, hikes, 
music and dramatics. The invitation issued reads 
as follows: 
“The Annual Fathers and Sons Outing 
will be held (insert date) 
In a delightful spot (insert place ) 

Will you not give that time to your boy ? 

Will you join us in the biggest Fathers and Sons 
outing in the history of the state? 

Think it over. You'll hear from us again.” 


Developing Taste in Music.—Recently the 
following question was asked W. C. Bradford, 
formerly associated with the Bureau of Commun 
itv Music of Community Service: “After your 
vears of experience in community affairs which 
deal with the popular taste, what formula would 
vou suggest for the development of that taste from 
ragtime and jazz into higher forms? If vou have 
a slogan which you might give in one sentence, 
please pass it on.” 

Mr. Bradford’s reply was given in the form of 
the following slogan: “If you wish to improve the 
public taste in music, permit the people to taste.” 

Mr. Bradford also made the following state 
ment: “Music in the essence is really not a mat 
ter of learning, but it is a matter of striving for 
simpler expression and more intimate truth. If 
the artist will give from the heart, the public, ever 
a mirror, will reflect back what he gives. The 
ereatest artists have always been those who dared 


to prove this salient fact 


Citizenship Ceremonies.—Fifteen hundred 
young people received gold medals on June 19th 
in Grant Park Stadium, Chicago, for having com- 
pleted a course in the responsibilities and duties 
of citizenship. Vice-President Dawes presented 
the medals and a patriotic program was carried 
out. The young people pursued the course under 
the direction of the American Citizenship Founda 
tion in sixty-two clubs. Both the “graduates” and 
the thousands of spectators got a thrilling glimpse 
of the significance of American citizenship in the 
culminating ceremony. 


Dr. MacCracken Analyzes Leisure.—*\V hat 
is leisure? Two kinds of men never see it, the 
man who has no work to do and the man who has 
nothing but work to do. Leisure is the golden 
mean of Horace, and is not, as so many Ameri- 
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cans think, a uum, al time and barren 


space in whi nothing 


‘If you w sure. you must be about it. 
The college { not the dangerous years, in 
spite of the ala f our day. The dangerous 
age, or one 01 rerous ages, is from twenty 
to twenty-ni! just the very time that 
you are maki e crucial adjustment to life that 
you must make ion for leisure. 

‘No matter w imil club, or city, or pro- 
fession may claim you, nothing can take from you 
your right I le It is the obligation of your 


education. 


“Leisure, ; freedom. The word is, 
of course, |] means 1s permitted.” It 
implies a posit tructive, creative life. It is 
the response to 1 ee spirit. And, strange as it 
may seem, to t e graduate, at least, the an- 
swer to the qu r leisure is study.” 

it Vassar College. 


new freedom 


Russian Youth at Play.—The 


which has hildren and youths in 
play is interest escribed by Arthur Ruhl in 
the New ‘In the Moscow 
River you 1 the Communistic youth rowing 
and high d ng their first adventures in 
that novel ort into which so many Rus- 
sian young | ntered for the first time since 


( I JUND 

“Vou must A omething of the acrid 
realities ot vel led Moscow of to 
dav, or | ( viet journalism or 
hung about ntilated anterooms of Soviet 
offices f to understand the “kick” 
one gets in ibsent-mindedly down a street 
to the nt ernoon suddenly to 
catch sight n the iter of the thrilling 
rhythm of a1 ired crew Chere are singles, 
pairs and four is ma ‘ls’ eights as men’s. 

‘lL spoke rls’ crews after returning 
from Russia tv rs ago and may be getting to 


be a nuisat ubject, but there are more 


of them1 better ; they are so char- 


acteristic a p1 t of the revolution that one can- 
not forbear m« ning them again. All of them 
are workings yne sort of another, or able 
to claim that Their faces and husky bodies 


show very clearly that if not peasant born, they 
at anv rate ar close to the soil and combine 


the vitality of men accustomed to working in 


the fields side by side with men with the enthy- 


siasm of those whose social curiosity is not j led 


and who are as wide-eyed about all this ey 


world of sport as any milkmaid on her first visit 


to the city. 


“These girls who are finding for the first e 


that hard physical exercise may be a pleasu 
not only making their bodies more beautifu 


are passing through, along with hundreds of thou- 


sands of their brothers and sisters, a psycho! 
change very similar to that through whi 
luckier sort of European immigrants pass 


their first five or ten years in America. 

“Typical of the times are the marches and 
sions of the younger children. Nearly every da 
one passes these quaint little squads of youngsters 


marching two by two, with banners of red and 
scarfs of tan, miniature trench helmets, or what 
resemble them, for the boys, behind two tin 
drummers thumping rather lugubriously on very 
small, unresponsive drums, a school teacher marc! 
ing beside them, and all bound for some museum 
or art gallery or a visit to Lenine’s tomb, or per- 
haps for a swim or a day in the country 


Citizenship Classes Organized.—Thie ki 
reation Department of Highland Park, Mi 
organizes citizenship classes which it tur 
to the Board of Education to conduct. The method 
includes calls at homes and possibly a series 
meetings in homes until the group is willing to g 
to the school. One man and woman are emp! 
full time in this work. During one month last 
spring 184 calls were made, two teas gi 
the class attendance totalled 2301. 


The Toledo News-Bee Helps Would-B 
Picnickers.—The Toledo News-Bee has 1 tts 
possession two picnic kits which are 
demand. The Play Page editor is guardia 
the kits and permission must be secured from him 
for their use. All he asks in return is the signing 
of a receipt which calls for a prompt return 
the kit in good condition. Many local organt- 
zations are availing themselves of this service 
and some who have used it are already asking 


“When can we get the picnic kit again?” 





The Playground and Recreation Associa- 


tion of America is dependent upon the con- 
tributions of men and women who believe 


in training for the right use of leisure. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

















es of recreation systems gathered for 
nference upon the day preceding the 
the Recreation Congress at Asheville, 
\ Carolina. Although all delegates were 
ited to attend this session, participa- 
iscussions was limited to chief execu- 


unity wide recreation systems. 
SESSION I 


s, Superintendent, Bureau of Rec- 
«ville, Tennessee, presided over the 
which the topic discussed was 
Recreation Program by City 
nd Community Organisations. 
Superintendent, Recreation Com- 
ehland Park, Michigan, opening the 
ooperation with city officials, city 

: departments, said that the secret 


1 


lies in the service given other 





the Recreation Department. The 
' should have his program so organized 
| that he feels confident he has 
mx vive and can speak with authority. 
tion executive offer the Welfare De- 
er camp opportunities for the boys 
, GIVE the boys a good time and then 
he can into positions. If a mem- 
ouncil wants to hold a picnic, the 
of recreation can cooperate by 
‘e the picnic a success. “Get ac- 
he politicians,” said Mr. Fewlass, 

all details with them.” 
[ER, Superintendent, Playground 
Board, Columbus, Georgia, not 
ae only t ildren under the care of the Welfare 
ump, but asks that department to 
en who ought to be reached by the 
playgn s. The Bureau of Juvenile Delin- 
s often parole their children to 
ng play I especially difficult cases to the super- 
‘reation. Columbus has also had 
usu: eration from the Department of Pub- 
' surfacing and caring for the physical 


J 


layground. 
W HAMPLIN, Bureau of Recreation, 
_ Philadel; Pennsylvania, ‘suggested tha im- 
porta nding educational matter to school 
ials throughout the year. “Start 
service in the City Hall,” said 
[ANN, Superintendent, Playground 
Newton, Massachusetts. “Help city 


Nenata eetings of Recreation Executives at Twelfth 


Asheville, North Carolina, October 5, 1925. 





The Executives’ Gathering 


employees in their outings and Christmas cele- 
brations. The Recreation Department is the new 
baby in the official family, often not understood 
nor appreciated. The recreation executive must 
find means for educating and interesting the other 
departments in the newest member of the 
family.” 

\W. L. QuINLAN, Director of Public Recreation, 
Community Recreation Association, Tampa, Flor- 
ida, opening the discussion of Cooperation with 
the Schools and Churches, said that Tampa with 
its population of 94,000 had made no provision 
for recreation until 1920. The city had no play- 
grounds and was obliged to use those belonging 
to the schools. Mr. Quinlan has charge of physi- 
cal education in the schools and maintains an 
active program in the school playgrounds all day. 
The city now has six municipal playgrounds with 
eight full time play leaders. Mr, Quinlan raised 
the question of dividing the cost of the school 
recreation work between the schools and the rec- 
reation department. The discussion which fol- 
lowed brought out the fact that a number of cities 
carry the cost on a 50-50 basis. Mr. Cartier 
pointed out that a combination of school and rec 
reation department control may have its difficul- 
ties if a question as to “who is boss” should arise. 
Mr. Fewlass stated that in Highland Park, where 
the department of recreation and the Board of 
I<ducation worked on a 50-50 basis, there has been 
no difficulty, the budget having grown from 
$20,000 five years ago to $59,000. The Recrea- 
tion Department has absolute charge of school 
playgrounds and gymnasiums. Even the janitor 
recognizes the right of the Recreation Department 
to use the school. The groups using these facili- 
ties pay the janitors for extra hours or special 
service. C. R. Woop, Recreation Director, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, raised the question of pro- 
cedure when the Recreation Department is munici- 
pal and the schools are under township or county 
W. T. REeEp, director of Morgantown, 
West Virginia Community Service, stated that he 


control. 
had had this problem to meet. They are now 
working in the rural districts to swing the rural 
people to the program, using sewing, quilting bees, 
box socials and the activities of the Four H 
clubs. 

HetLen Leary, Superintendent of the Recrea- 
tion Commission, Fall River, Massachusetts, told 
of the remarkable success of the Commission in 
establishing industrial clubs for the boys in school 
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basements. The janitor is paid an additional 


dollar per hous his services. ‘The schools and 


the Recreation | mission are brought closer to- 


gether by the that the Superintendent of 


Schools is a mé er of the Recreation Commis- 
sion. 

‘lt is eas et enthusiastic support of one 
event,” said | E FonpE, Executive Secre- 


tary, Recreati Department, Recreation and 
\ 


Community §S e Association, of Houston, 


Texas, “but em is to get the constant co- 
ngs intelligent and permanent 


results.” The ution which Miss Fondé offered 


operation whi 


is to keep the allied organizations always in mind; 


to keep them always informed; never to miss an 


opportunity to send them invitations for big 
events. “There are three secrets,” Miss Fondé 
stated, “‘to cooperation: 1. The work 
and lives of the workers must command respect. 


2. The Recreation Department must work through 


> 


mutual membe1 3. These mutual members 


educated. Members of board 


selected from the boards of 


must constant 
and council should be 
related grou houghtfully as representatives 


of Jewish, tant and Catholic rights are 


chosen.” T much appreciative merriment 
among the delegates as Miss Fondé described 
Houston’s hig! rganized system of “interlock- 
ing directorat In reply to a question as to 


believed in private or munici- 
recreation, she stated that 


whether Mis 
pal administ1 


the volunteet ociation had remained in exist- 
ence after a municipal recreation commission had 
been secured a1 hat this group has had great 
influence in st r back of the work and secur- 
ing cooperat \s an instance of the coopera- 
tion which « \liss Fondé said that the Cham- 
ber of Comme f Houston refers to the Rec- 
reation Departm« ull social work problems that 


the departn ndles, no matter how far afield 


they may b Cooperation with the Kiwanis has 
resulted in t entation by the Kiwanis Club 
of a wading por Service is the keynote of co- 
operation. 

The secot tion of the session was devoted 
to a discussion of athletics. C. E. BREWEr, Rec- 


reation Cot! ner, Detroit, Michigan, pre- 


sented thi of the point of view in con- 
ducting deciding championships, 
whether o1 sportsmanship or whether 
lose.” Detroit, Mr. 


There are many 


} - 
on the Dasi vin of! 


Brewer sai perimenting. 


difficulties in putting the sportsmanship basis in 


~ 


effect. It is difficult to rate sportsmanship and 


one of the objections to this plan is that it may 
result in gentle competition, which is not an 
We want hard fighting with 
There are many different 


American ideal. 
good sportsmanship. 
ways of rating sportsmanship and many different 
Certain races lose their heads 
The Irish will fight more 
The win or lose basis vives 


conditions to meet. 
more easily than others. 
quickly than Poles. 
the real championship because it is based on skill, 
The whole team, Mr. Brewer believes, should not 
be penalized for the action of one member. }oys 
have traditions of sportsmanship. With girls it 
is more difficult and a newer problem to develop 
sportsmanship ideals, and the sportsmanship plan 
is, accordingly, being used in Detroit in girls’ 
activities. It is possible to promote good sports- 
manship even on a win or lose basis, as the offi- 
cial in charge can penalize and the board oi ref- 
erees or committees on protests can be very strict. 
It is also possible to keep the two ideals separate 
and have two tournaments and two awards. 

PRITCHARD, Superintendent, Board 
refuted vigorously 


EARLE A. 
of Recreation, Reading, Pa., 
what he called the “Chicago idea” of sportsman- 
ship rather than the ideal of winning the game on 
skill as a basis of awarding championships. Read- 
ing awards a championship cup to the school 
voted by all the teams as the most sportsmanlike. 
This is proving tremendously successful. SEy- 
MoUR BULLocK, Commissioner of Recreation De- 
partment, South Bend, Indiana, stated that it 1s 
his opinion that the sportsmanship basis is of 
vital importance. In South Bend plaques have 
been placed where all the boys may read the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“For when the One Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name 
He writes,—not that you won or lost, 
3ut how you played the game.” 


The contest on a sportsmanship basis is not agaist 
another person but against the boy’s own record. 


+5 e 


Nurmi runs not against man but against t1 

TnrEoporE A. Gross, Superintendent, 
of Parks, Playgrounds and Bathing Beaches, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, stated that his department had not 
adopted the sportsmanship basis, which he feels 
tends to weaken the fight. “Character,” said Mr. 


‘cannot be developed by legislation; ™ 


Gross, ‘ 
referee can affect the sportsmanship; the team 
should be penalized and of the utmost importance 
is the selection of the officials.” Mr. Pritcharé 
declared that human nature loves good sportsmat- 


ship more than it fears penalties and the ail 





or fot 


ach 1 


samp] 
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sl | be to develop good attitudes of mind. The 
sportsmanship cup keeps ideals of good sports- 
mai ship ever before the players. 

Rk. WALTER JARVIS, Superintendent, Depart- 


ment of Recreation, Indianapolis, Indiana, em- 
phasized the importance of discipline in the ath- 
letic program. He told of one team which so far 


violated all codes of sportsmanship that the only 
rem seemed to be to have the members taken 
} court and fined fifty dollars for destruction of 


property. The team pro-rated the fine and 

wel en by vote of the other teams in the league 

yermitted to continue in the struggle for the cham- 
p10l 

SESSION II 

The subject of administration was discussed 

under the leadership of P. V. GAHAN, Superin- 

tendent, Board of Recreation, St. Petersburg, 


Florida. The discussion of the question: What 
Ar Most Effective Methods of Training Staff 
V7 was opened by Wirsur C. BEcH- 


I Superintendent, Bureau of Recreation, 
Evanston, Illinois, who said that the biggest prob- 
lem in training is the summer play leader. These 
are recruited in Evanston from teachers, 
physical education students, local neighborhood 
leaders and other natural leaders. Through fall 
and winter institutes carried on for six months 
in twelve sessions of three hours each, a weekly 
staff conference, supervisors’ conferences and a 
bulletin service, these leaders are given training. 
All applicants for positions with the Bureau are 
required to attend the institute. Last year one 
hundred students were enrolled. A number of 
hurch leaders and other volunteers were admitted 
the urses 
I E. Sutcu, Superintendent, Municipal 


Bureau of Recreation, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
tied the plan for two years of carrying on a win- 

ute covering a period of twenty evenings. 
He |, however, that only forty per cent. of 
the summer leaders took the course, the others 
being vy from the city or otherwise employed. 
‘le found it a far better plan to hold an institute 
lor lays before the opening of the summer 
session. [his intensive institute is carried on on 
the same plan as high school classes and is open 
Staff meetings and bulletin service 


continued throughout the summer. 
Mr, Cartier told of his plan of conducting three 
T tour institutes for four or five hours a week, 


ite being devoted to one subject. When 
handcraft were needed, he gave a 


handcraft party at his own home combining the 
activity with a social evening. 

The discussion of the question Methods of 
Rating Recreation Workers was opened by Mr. 
Pritchard, who outlined the purposes of rating as 
follows: 

To develop better technique. 

To recognize ability. 

To determine promotions, demotions and trans- 
fers. 

To stimulate professional growth. 

To determine fitness for professional work. 

Such a system of rating also serves as a basis 
for recommending workers out of the department 
and other cities. It helps a worker to rate his 
own abilities. In Reading salaries are fixed and 
bonuses determined on the basis of the ratings. 
The question of accuracy and fairness in rating 
is a serious one, but in Reading the workers them- 
selves are of the opinion that if the ratings are 
not strictly accurate, they are probably fairer than 
other methods. (Note—copies of the rating 
sheets used in Reading and outlines of the meth- 
ods employed may be secured from Mr. Pritchard, 
City Hall, Reading, Pennsylvania. ) 

In Detroit the supervisors are asked to put 
down their impressions of all workers on the basis 
of so many points for certain requirements. ‘The 
points are added up and if the worker does not 
make a certain grade, he is called into conference 
with the Recreation Commissioner and is given 
the opportunity to correct his mistakes, 

Mr. Champlin spoke of the merit system used 
by the Bureau of Recreation, Philadelphia, by 
which a card is given each worker and he is 
marked “A,” “B,” “C,” or “D” on the basis of 
cooperation, adaptability, punctuality, personality, 
and similar characteristics. The Civil Service 
Commission usually requests these marks in ques- 
tions of promotion. 

Z. Nespor, Director City Recreation Commis- 
sion and Executive Secretary, Community Ser- 
vice, Elmira, New York, talked on the subject 
How to Administer Volunteer Leadership. Mr. 
Nespor said that as a first requirement the point 
of view of the recreation executive should be how 
to put the city on the map; how to build the town. 
Elmira is an old community, there is not much 
money for salaries and it has been a matter of 
educating the public slowly. About five hundred 
volunteers are now giving service in the com- 
munity recreation movement. The keynote of 
success in such a plan is for the professional 
worker to keep in the background and to play up 
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the volunteer \ capable and enthusiastic 


volunteer shoul permitted to select his own 


committee and the public should be notified 
through the pre that he is responsible for a 
definite pi 

Mr. Pritchat tated he had had success in 


giving specif on responsibility for cer- 


tain activities .olunteer firemen, for example, 
run the marble tournament ; moving picture oper- 
ators are resp e for moving pictures in insti- 
tutions and ou ors; the Storytellers’ League 
for storytelli the playground. The various 
organizations taken these specific tasks in 
hand and ar of their responsibility and 


their succes 


The impor r getting the child’s point of 
view on the } was presented by JOSEPHINE 
EK. BLACK Director of Playgrounds, Oak 
Park, [ln | of carrying on a contest 
for the improving the play- 
grounds e suggestions made by the 
children we aratus circus, a rotating pro- 
eram by v en of various ages have the 
use of appara t certain hours, the use of 
junior leader rogram of original stunts and 
a campai parents in the playgrounds. 
Asked to 1 r favorite activities, the chil- 
dren ment! football, skating and 
swimming. | ty per cent. said they liked their 
chosen game ise it is fun.” A few chose 


particulat because they were “exciting 


or “trained their bodies.” A group of boys be- 
tween 11 and 12 years of age wrote a play of the 
“thriller” tyy f detectives and crimes, with 
“no Sunda ol stuff.” Miss Blackstock 
thinks it vei lable to get the reactions of the 


childret urage initiative in the play 


leaders. She has found that girls enjoy sewing, 


handcraft, ill, tennis, dramatics and mu- 


sic, 

K. B. Raymonp, Superintendent of Recreation 
Department, Board of Park Commissioners, 
Minneapolt linnesota, prefaced his discussion 
of the P lass Athletics by saying that 
mass athlet in be at the same time a most 
dangerous and most important activity. It is of 


fundament tance that this type of activity, 
drawing into the program as it does large groups 
in different parts of the city, must be conducted 
strictly and accurately. In Minneapolis the Rec- 
reation Department conducts all forms of sport 
in big groups, the control and management of 
all activities being in the hands of the central 


office, though the groups are so organized that the 


participants have the feeling they are manazing 
their own activities. There is a city-wide or; ini- 
zation for each sport, with a director at the cen- 
tral office who calls the group together and etiects 
an organization. [tach group pays a fee ani ar- 
ranges for the trophies. All activities are self 
supporting except for the leadership given. \\ 
separate leagues are recognized, but there is a big 
athletic organization which heads up the ole 
activity. The officials secured must be people who 
are interested in the sport and not in any parti- 
cular group. Last year the Recreation Deyart- 
ment took in $12,000 in fees from various groups. 
Mr. Raymond believes that it is of the utmost 


importance for the Recreation Department to 


head up the municipal city-wide activities and 


to maintain control at the central office. Mr. 
Sutch suggested in connection with the securing 
of facilities for sports that it is a good plan to 


secure leases on private ball diamonds and then 
book the diamonds. The Scranton Bureau of 
Recreation owns only two diamonds but controls 


twenty-seven. 
SESSION III 


The Balanced Program was the subject of the 
third session, at which Ernst Hermann served 
as chairman. Methods for securing community- 
wide participation in the recreation program were 
discussed by STEPHEN MAHONEY, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Board of Park Commissioners, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who made the follow- 
ing statement: “We may have success in our 
system of organized playgrounds; we may be ob- 
taining our objective in municipal athletic activ: 
ties; we may be successfully conducting a series 
of recreation centers ; we may be in some measure 
touching a variety of interests in our recreation 
program, yet through it all we are sensitive of 
an inability to make our department function to 


the extent of getting a large percentage of the 
people to participate in our programs.” 

Mr. Mahoney had the following suggestion (0 
offer in meeting this problem: “Make the play- 
ground serviceable to all classes of people the 
community—adults as well as children. >prea 
the program through all parts of the yeat (a 

hee 


duce sound organization into athletic sports. 1! 
vide opportunities for winter sports—for skatins 
and coasting. Make available swimming 4 
wading facilities. Establish adult activites 
through community recreation centers— 
yot1ion plc 


( ynicerts, 


community drama, music, forums, 1 


° ° =o ° sone ate 
tures and similar activities for adults. ( voper 
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wit ools and all other local groups and give 


ervice. Plan holiday and special day cele- 
s. Give publicity to the work through the 
the local press, as this is a means of getting 
ements to the community. 

successful recreation program depends not 
¢ on the number and variety of objects 
but rather on the degree of attainment 
ect. Like all other fields of endeavor, 
langer of spreading our activities too 
ne time without having either the per- 
r the necessary equipment to maintain 
e successful recreation system is usu- 
hich constantly gains favor with its 
ng well in single progression those 
from time to time it undertakes.” 
Part of the Well Bal- 
vere discussed by V. K. Brown, 
Sut tendent of Playgrounds and Sports, South 
mers, Chicago, who emphasized 
)i introducing the competitive ele- 

| similar activities. 
| everything alive has something 
he comparative to the super- 
he theological conception of one 
lea of something to struggle 
responds to the challenge to 
st something that is difficult. The 
Crea ked upon His work with exultation 
od. We rather reverse the tradi- 
hen we call upon the man from 
liscuss competition and the man 
io, to discuss culture! However, 
maker of aeroplanes, has con- 
e standing of his center as truly as 
Whether the cultural can be 
rg ipon a competitive basis as can the 
ns to be seen. Certain drama 
t in Chicago the Federation 
Clubs at its first banquet represented 
upon the dramatic ideal—com- 
ideal and not with one another. 
] 


to rely upon the competitive inter- 
est romoting handcraft. Playground lads 
are Olten ashamed of their creative urge. It must 
be dignified for them. Perhaps the best way is 
throug mpetitive basis. 


was raised as to what proportion 
be put into cultural activities as 
athletics and similar features of 


the pt ! ne executive stated he believed 
that three out of six and one-half hours each day 
Were 1 much. Another gave it as his opin- 


of the day spent on these 


per cent. 


activities was adequate. A vote showed that 
none of the executives present felt that more than 
50 per cent. of the time should be devoted to this 
type of activity. 

“If the community recreation program is to 
meet the needs of the child and adult,” said 
HELEN PorTERFIELD, Secretary, Community Ser- 
vice Council, Knoxville, Tennessee, in introducing 
the subject: What to Do for the Child Six to 
Ten Years, “it cannot well leave out of its con- 
sideration these early formative years that have 
such a large bearing on the later development and 
enrichment of the individual.” 

“No age is sharply defined or segregated, and 
the bright florescence of the early teens must draw 
its growth through the roots that reach down far 
into the tenderest baby years. 

“To insure the full all-round development of 
the individual and the complete manifestation of 
his capacity, no line of expression can be allowed 
Kducators and psychologists have sub- 


stantiated the fact that those instincts and im- 


to lapse. 


pulses which show themselves at different mo- 
ments in the child’s career, appear as forerun- 
ners of character and talent and should be early 
seized upon, before they fade away, to establish 
them as habits of interest and achievement. 

“We see a young child, still responding to the 
call of the imagination, but with a more vigorous 
interest in creative plays, building crude huts and 
tents and seeking to turn his constructive activity 
into objects that will serve for his own use. He 
is full of the joy of running, swimming, skating, 
climbing, of chasing, throwing, hunting, fighting. 
His games take on more form and rule and 
resolve themselves into the simpler competitive 
games. He loves trials of bodily strength and 
mental powers. Even singing games are not be 
neath his notice. He is enticed with good stories 
and music, with painting and drawing stunts. He 
is beginning to love pets and flowers and bits of 
garden. In fact, he is the potential of that lad in 
the golden teen age.” 

The problem in the playground is to provide the 
specific attention that the young child needs. “It 
fast becomes an economic question,” said Miss 
Porterfield, “as to whether the director of the 
playground can reserve the time for this special- 
ized group, or whether means should be worked 
out for encouraging developed home play. The 
home is the most vital factor in the life of the 
small child and should be the heart and center of 


his activity. It is in the home that he belongs. 
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Can we assist parents to provide more adequately 
for his growing needs and desires? Or should 
we reserve more space in our organized centers 
for his protection and cultivation ?” 

Miss LAMKIN uses girls’ clubs with a program 
of a courtesy d a service to perform, a health 


jingle to dramatize and a game. 


The question lassification of age groups in- 
terested the meet greatly Some felt the group 


should be 6-8 10; others that 12 is a better 
break. V. K 


recreational interests of 10,000 children indicated 


stated that a survey of the 


that in 70% the doll interest reached 


its height in tl nth year. A California study 
had indicated t elfth year. It is possible 
children nov e three years ahead of what 
they were fift ears ago. Mr. Sim thought 
the mental 1 irement, home culture and en- 


vironment mnsidered. Mr. BULLOCK 


urged the exe to study and experiment in 
this question and report their findings in THE 
PLAYGROUND 

C. E. Br Detroit, presented the report 
of the Comm Inter-City Baseball Tourna- 
ments as foll 

In presentit report on inter-city tourna- 
ments, your Committee wishes to state that it is 


not convince [nter-City Tournaments are 


necessary to maintain or increase interest in com- 
petitive athlet Vilany recreation systems have 
been able to tain and sustain interest and 
even increase it to year without the stimulus 
of inter-city tournaments. However, in order to 


carry out the resolution passed at the last meeting 
in Atlantic City that a 
fournaments together with 


of recreatiot1 
plan of Inte 


rules and ve presented, we beg to 


submit the fi report 

Every rect executive will realize that this 
report is not t panacea for all the ills and 
troubles of cl nship series. We are present- 
ing one or isgestions, and the executives 
must adapt them to their local conditions. 

Before an I: ity Tournament can be sched- 


uled, all cit lved in the tournament should 


first determi own local class championship. 


These championships should be determined by 
each city, | the following methods: 

(a) By the percentage system of the number 
of games won and lost, on the basis of 1.000. 


1 


(b) By taking all teams winning one-half of 
their games after playing once or, twice around, 
and then playing a two game knockout series of 


all teams havit 1 percentage of .500 or better. 


A two game knockout series is played by each 
team which loses two games, dropping out of the 
series until the champion team remains. ‘|his 
gives the good teams which have a little hard luck 
at the opening of the schedule a chance to come 
through and still win the championship, although 
it may at times be unfair to the team which played 
good ball all during the season and had the largest 
number of games won. 

Before the Inter-city Series is to begin, each 
city must accept certain identical and inflexible 
eligibility rules; and herein lies the chief diffi- 
culty of Inter-city series. It is the difficulty of 
enforcing these eligibility rules that causes us to 
recommend that all arrangements for inter-city 
games be made through the local recreation exec- 
utive. The following eligibility rules have been 


developed after long experience in championship 
games and have worked satisfactorily in most 
cities. 


For this reason they are recommended for 
adoption by all cities, whether they intend to have 
an inter-city tournament or not, in determining 
the classifications of their leagues and in playing 
the local city championships in the various classes 


ELIGIBILITY RULES 

Class A: This class shall consist of leagues, the 
players of which receive no monetary remunera- 
tion or the promise of such in any form, for 
their services as players. A player who has ever 
played professional ball before or during the cur- 
rent season, shall not be eligible to play on a Class 
A Team, except that a player may be released by 
the local organization for a try-out with a pro- 
fessional club and may be reinstated by the league 
provided he is granted an unconditional releast 
from the team with which he has a try-out and 
applies for reinstatement on or before June Ist, 
of the current year in which he had his try-out. 

Class AA; This class shall consist of those 
leagues, the players of which do not receive in 
any form whatsoever remuneration or the promise 
of such as players on the team they represent. 
All players must be bonafide employees for 3 
days of the company they represent before being 
eligible to p!ay. No player in this class shall have 
played, or been under contract with a major 0! 
Class AA Club, after June Ist, of the previous 
year, or shall not have played with a Class A, 5, 
C, or D Club, operating under the National \gree- 
ment of Professional Leagues, after June Ist, 0 
the current year. 


(Continucd on page 447) 








Recreation and the Church 


REVEREND ASHBY JONES 


Pastor, Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


nnot think of any real justification for my 
upon this platform this evening and chal- 
your very busy time other than the fact 
wanted to be. I wanted a chance to mingle 
comradeship of a group of such significant 
who all over this land have been doing 

ind living things that are making for a 

nd brighter world. I cannot say that I 

re in order to get interested. I have been 

for a long time. [Ever since my be- 

wed friend, Tom Settle, came down to Georgia 
lked playgrounds I have been at least 

on the side lines. My experience is some- 

what like a gentleman in a small town in Georgia 


several years ago who discovered a most delight- 


ful kind of brew. He put all sorts of things in 
ifter getting a symphony of many chemi- 
began to drink it. Day after day he en- 


until finally he came to see a beautiful 


white monkey with purple wings. As the days 
went by, this monkey became a daily companion 
f ind being of a philanthropic spirit, he said, 
“Lo, I shall share the joy of this monkey with my 
neighbors and at the same time turn an honest 


per ’ And so he advertised that he was going 


vy this wonderful creature in a tent at so 
lhe sheriff, being a very honest and 
inded man, felt that this ought to be 
and so some little time before the 
went down to visit the show and to see 
vas a fake or not, and this hospitable 
before showing the monkey gave the 


~ 


het drink of his brew, and he liked it and 


ther and then another, and then he bought 
erest in the show! 
So I want you to feel that I have already been 


1 


ttle gave me a half interest in the show. 


MESSAGE OF JESUS—FEED THEM 
: been asked by your committee to speak 
ning about The Church and the Play- 
rou [ am wondering whether I have the 
iudience or not. We preachers are always 
to people who do not need it and we 


it Recreation Congress, Asheville, N. C., 


cannot get hold of those wretched sinners who stay 
on the outskirts. I am quite sure that I can say 
nothing that will make any particular contribution 
to your thought on this subject; and yet there is 
a value in sympathetic conference together. It 
may be of value to you and of some interest to you 
simply to see how I appear as a layman, a layman 
who views this great enterprise in relation to his 
own great enterprise. 


As a Christian minister then, you will not be 
surprised that when I face this question, there 
comes to me a scene in the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. He was teaching by the sea of Galilee, and 
a great, multitude was listening in breathless inter- 
est. He was talking about the highest ideals that 
challenged his own heart and mind—ainstilling his 
conception of that ideal, the Kingdom of Heaven; 
talking about the sacred relationship of man to 
man and man to God. So clear were his state- 
ments, SO winsome was the beauty of his phrasing, 
so all-compelling was the attention of his own 
heart as he spoke to that promiscuous mob made 
up of every possible sort of oriental life who hung 
upon his words and reported afterwards that he 
spoke as never man spake before,—and yet in the 
very midst of what he was saying, suddenly he 
stopped and turning to his disciples he had gath- 
ered about him there, he said, “These people are 
hungry.” Oh, what a fine sympathetic sensitiveness 
to the condition of an audience! Would that every 
public speaker, including all speakers in all the 
world, could have just that sense of the need of 
those to whom he speaks. ‘These people are hun- 
gry’; and then human nature came back as it had 
done over and over again in all senses and said, 
“Yes, send them away and let them go in the vil- 
lages and let them buy bread.” And then this mar- 
velous Teacher said, “No, don’t send them away; 
you feed them,’’—revealing, it seems to me, an un- 
derstanding of a fundamental fact of unity of the 
personality of a man, the dependence of his mind 
upon the body, the linking of the physical with the 
spiritual, and then reflecting his own underlying 
principle of life. If you are responsible at all for 
the spiritual welfare of a man, then you are equally 
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responsible 1 hysical welfare on which it 
is dependent eed them.” 

STILI -EOPLE ARI 
As I read 1 en 


tarily my o 


HUNGRY 

just the other day involun- 
nation took its flight across 
It is eventide and 


the centuri tain city. 


the work finished. The tall office 
buildings a1 es are pouring their human 
tide of tired into the streets. All day 
long thev have inder the coercion of a rigid 
routine and ense of responsibility and 
obligation. | e and nerve and mind, stress 
and strain, 1 tration upon the task they 


have beet ompulsion of life to do 


their work a1 n the day is over, now the 
relaxation, the of the whole body and 
releasing of tl the escape from the sense 


of responsil fleeing from the coercion 


Now, the work day is 


of the drivi1 


over and ever and muscle and mind is as 
keenly hung food or for drink, 
for play, for 1 ( n. It seems to me that I 
can hear the | tanding as was his wont in 


| 


the very cent heart throb of life of the 


people, touchi eaching the multitude and 
saying witl te pathos and sympathy, 
“These peop] oT Oh, how long, how 


long have ve called themselves His 


disciples bee: Send them away, let them 
go buy their n the cities and villages of 
the land.” beloved friends, be- 
cause I am p1 convinced that that Master 
whose servant to be is saying with an ever 
increasing emp! n His words, “No, you feed 


them.” 


The Chu vays believed and I think 
rightly believe t men are made perfect through 
suffering ai eve vself that it would be a 
great loss to tl ness of the fibre of our own 
moral nature if ever lost that consciousness. 


Character is cd | in deep sorrow; many of 
the finest facult qualities of the human per- 
sonality are b: t out in a fight against obstacles 
and there is culture in dangers and in 
the difficulties But I have been wondering 


for a long tim Church with its emphasis 


upon characte t is developed through the 
triumph over t1 lost sight of another devel- 
oping force in the human character and whether 
we are not re k if there is not a purifying 


power in laug! here is not a richness in play, 
if there is 1 endid development in recrea- 


tion that shoul e in the leisure hours of men. 


And shall the Church forever stand like so: 
smoking Sinai, the censor of the people, and spen 
its life in warning them against that which 


wrong? The Church is never attractive and 


Church is never effective so long as she sta: 


with a frown upon her face. 
Wuat Is THE GOSPEL OF PLay ? 

I am asking tonight for myself and for tl 
who are sympathetically inquiring if there is 
a gospel of play. Oh, I in some sort of blunde: 
way have been searching for the essence of | 
I do not define it because to me play is a sp 
it is not a game necessarily, it may play games, 
play itself is a spirit; it is an attitude, a mood, 
impulse. I say that it is the very essence of 
itself. It is life and the impulse is innate 
divine. To my mind, any movement in the w 
be it religious in name or not, that seeks for 
development full and complete of the persor 
does a deadly sin to suppress the play impuls 
cause it is choking an essential part of the pet 
ality. 

I said that play is not necessarily a game. 
how some people work at a game! 
with whom I play golf when I am not able 1 
it. He goes further—tt is a religious rite witl 
and how he works! 


a game and yet that instinct of human life that | 


made games from the beginning, it seems 


g, 
to be true. A game is a dare; it is a challeng 
the play spirit; it is a call to the childhood 
youth that has survived in us. 


cause it calls for a normal expression 


and muscle, for the exercise of all the bodily pow 
ers, for strategy and skill and marvelous coordin 


I have a frie 


No, play is not necessarily 


I love a game | 


tion. I want a game of contest, too. I want a 
dare to it. I want danger to it. I would hate 
a generation that reared its girls or boys so that 
they did not feel some response within them to 
the very dare in the uncertainty of an enterprist 
I want a contest that has got its rules and d 
ard of conduct to play fair. 
How a GeorciA Boy PLAYED 

You don’t mind my bragging about Georgia 
every now and then just to feel at home: ere 
was another Georgia boy and he was playing tor 
the National Championship in the Golt a- 
ment, all open, last year, and he was playing to 
hold his championship, and at the critical time he 
lost it by one stroke, and here is the story. 

The ball was just caught in the grass ne 
side of the bunker and you cannot ground your 
club then. If you touch anywhere around there 
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e ball moves it is a stroke, and Bobby Jones, 
] 


mself, and no one looking on, turned to the 


said, “Count me a stroke.” He re- 
| vou address the ball?” He said, “No.” 
said, ““\Well, you don’t have to call a 
put,’ he said, “the ball moved,” and he 
impionship and won the admiration of 

1e sportsman in the world! 
that games played with a dare to the 
the mind and muscle and challenge 
est standards of good sportsmanship, 
ind fair play, are like a deepening 
low in the upturning and culture of 
\nd yet when you have said these 
instantly conscious there are so 
pleasure that are not play. I sav 
to be spontaneous. We talk about 
as almost synonymous because the 
dancing, laughing and 


skipping 
ll so impulsive and unconscious in 
reason we like it and the reason 
hether it be in the child or in the 


rved his youth, is because 
is wholesome because it is 


ICIAL STIMULANT NEEDED 


tonight, men and women, 

eame, | do not care what it is, 
easure whatsoever, where a man or 
ve artificially stimulated to be able 

its play spirit. A man who has 
ed in order to dance or laugh or 
music of vouth. There is no ex- 
that 


has been more offensive be- 
pular falsity than “Boys will be 

ou come to look at the boys thev 
ig past the age of boyhood, but 
| that stage in life where body and 


stimulated in order to mimic the 


yrgotten and departed youth. Play 
en you must be urged by artificial 
the first dry dinner that was given 
\ugusta I was present, and I have 
many of them that were not dry. 
me from the beautiful city of Sa- 
invitation to speak at a dinner 
ver the phone if I would object 

t a table where they served intoxi- 

I said, “No, if they were not 

my account. I will sit down and 
ome of the rest of you; I will be 


, 


to the table also.’ 


dry dinner that we had a very de- 


lighttul friend of mine—I don’t approve of all my 
friends do—no more, than they do of all that I do 
and say; somebody called out some cheap humor 
and he said, “That is the trouble with your dry 
dinner ; somebody tries to get funny and he is not 
funny.” “Oh,” I said, “Tom, you have forgot- 
ten. When that occurred before you were drunk 
and that is the reason that you thought it was 
funny, but I was sober and I knew it was not 
funny then.” Can’t we face the fact that an in- 
tellect that cannot be witty without a drug is de- 
teriorating and that a dinner that cannot be spon- 
taneously funny and rollicking in its laughter with- 
out breaking the law is not a play dinner but is a 


deadly serious offense against society - 


Pray Frnps Its SATISFACTION IN THE GAME 


ITSELF 


[ am trying to say that play is a spirit, a spon- 
taneous expression of life itself. Here is my 1n- 


dictment against gambling. It is poor sportsman- 


ship. A game ought to be a dare for itself alone. 
A game ought to be its own joy and its own en- 


thusiasm. When you have to be paid to play the 


play spirit is taking its flight. I think we ought 
to make a clean cut distinction between the word 
sport and the word sportsmen. Sports are born 
in the grandstand and sportsmen are born in the 
athletic field. The sport gains a large part, if not 
all-of his thrill from his anxiety, his risk whether 
he shall win or lose some money. The sports- 
man gets his thrill, his anxiety and his enthusiasm 


le se 


over the uncertainty whether he will win or 
the game. I do not say for a moment that a sports- 
man cannot sit in the grandstand. 

I love college athletics. I believe when you come 
to quite understand as you people do the real sig- 
nificance of games and the play spirit that we are 
going to find, to make an Irish remark, that the 
college authorities must take play more seriously ; 
that it is going to be more significant of the devel- 
opment of the minds and hearts of the students 
than any class room that they have, and vet I dare 
stand here tonight and say that to my mind the 
most critical moment in the young life of America 
has already come when the American Republic 
must choose between the grandstand and the play- 
ground. We must choose whether we are going to 
have sports or sportsmen—materialists or idealists 


in our land. 
THE OPpporRTUNITY OF THE CHURCH 


No matter how crudely what I have said has 
been said, if it be true, then here lies the open 
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the church. Oh, brothers 


door of opportu! It 


of mine, I preach a gospel that is an invitation, 
the outstretched arms of love, saying to a world, 


“Come, come an will give you, not safety’ —I 
1 


do not believe that anything has so poisoned and 


deteriorated the religion of Christ as that appeal to 


cowards, safety he cry of flee from wrath to 


come, the drivit b spirit of the race from the 


burning shi It never saved a cause; it never 
led to an advent it never redeemed society. 
The invitation of igion is, “Come, and I will 


give you life it to you abundantly.” Oh, 
brothers of min ou who are in sympathy 
with me in th nd in play, cannot we de- 
| 


mand that th h shall 
ll to them in the name of 


get out of the police 
business, cannot we ca 
take, that they shall become 
the call to men 


Him whose na the 
the leaders, the lure, the dare, 
to follow and 1 nger stand as the near censor 
of men’s thoughts and men’s conduct? I believe 
then instead \ attitude of merely tolerating 
the play of the people that the time has come 
when the churcl uld eagerly enter into all the 
programs and all the plans of a community that 
have for an obj using of the leisure hours of 
the people for growth and development in charac- 
sometimes wondered where that 


ie from that play could 


ter. I have 
vicious doctrine has co: 


1 


desecrate the Lord’s day. 
the old Hebrews did not,— 
pression of life in that which 


[ sometimes wondered 
who first started 

that divine innate « 
pure and developing could in 
any way soil tl y of our Lord. Oh, keep that 
opportunity for thought and 


was wholesom« 


day as a marv 
keep it sacred! 
immortal valu 

in the Master’s nam 
get that people are hungry. 

woman on this platform speak- 


yet as we speak the words of 
spiritual life, we must not, 
and the Master’s spirit, for- 


I heard a n 
ing of the danger of commercializing not only the 
leisure of the Sabbath, but the leisure time of all 

There is that danger. I am not here 
to condemn all who make money out of giving play 

[ believe there are men and women 


other days. 


to the pe yple 
who enter into that vocation just as earnestly and 
unselfishly as we go into any other vocation, and 
yet we have to confess that those who are furnish- 
ing play for profit unless there is some secret sense 
of responsibility for the characters of the people, 
have a temptation to coin characters into profits 
for their tills. 

But I say, if the church does not come forward 
in a splendid comradeship with such a group as 


this and make a program for the recreation of all 


people, then will not the blood of our people be on 
our own heads? 

I am in sympathy with every program of the 
individual church that makes their play hours. | 
love to hear the laughter of the old folks as well 
as the young folks within my church building, 
The church that cannot touch with the human 
touch its people is a failure and yet I am thinking 
of something larger than that. Play is spirit an 
does not run in denominational lines. Play is 
community life. I stand here this evening to salute 
you in the splendid enterprise that encircles all the 
people of this nation, not one left out; in the 
democracy of your spirits, in the wide comprelhen- 
siveness of your plans, but above all to salute you 
as a comrade in that of your spirit and in the 
imperishable importance of the supreme task of 
saving the leisure of America and turning it into 
a spiritual fruitage for our people. 


Band Concerts in Fitchburg 


The summer band concerts in Fitchburg, Mass., 
were one of. the most popular of the season’s 
features and the attendance for 1925 exceeded all 
records for previous years. A portable band- 
stand made concerts possible in every section of 
the city and the majority of these weekly concerts 
were held on the playgrounds. 

The first band concert was held in connection 
with the opening of the evening recreation pro- 
Over two thousand took part in com- 
munity singing, which was accompanied by a 


gram. 


band. This concert was given on the playground 
of an Italian section and not only was the play- 
ground crowded to capacity and parked automo- 
biles filled, but nearby porches and balconies held 
many interested groups. 

The next concert was held near the Old Ladies’ 
Home and this, formerly the most poorly attended 
concert of the season, had a record attendance. 
The police officers were besieged with the ques- 
tion, “Aren’t they going to sing?” As a result at 
the following concerts local volunteers led the 
singing. Only four or five songs were included 
in the program and the crowd invariably begged 
for more. Song sheets were mimeographed at the 
Park and Playground offices and distributed at 
each concert. After the largest sing at the Low 
Playground, the Park Superintendent instructed 
the workmen in cleaning up the ground to count 
the number of song sheets found. Only two 
copies were discovered. 
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lhe Playground Movement in Uruguay 
By 
Jess T. Hopkins 
tinental Physical Director of the Young Men’s Christian Association of South America 
World fame came to Uruguay, one of the small- thousand annually for maintenance and operation. 
South American republics, twice in the The Minister stated that he was neither surprised 
last June when her Soccer team won nor dismayed by these figures, even though they 
the ypic Championship, and in July when the are huge sums for Uruguay, a country whose 
Inter nal Olympic Committee in session in population is scarcely a million and a half, and 
Pat ted the Olympic Cup to the National whose national budget does not exceed thirty-five 
Committee of Physical Education of Uruguay. million dollars annually. That the Committee 
tional Committee of Physical Education officially responsible for the organization and ad- 
has been the leader in physical educa- ministration of physical education and playgrounds 
neral, and in playground development throughout the country can ask for such a sum 
ir, on this continent for the past decade ; and have their request receive consideration by 
because of these things that this fitting Congress, is due to the fact that the Committee 
° of the International Olympic Com- by virtue of its playground program up to date 
been made. has made good. 
{ \ few weeks ago the Minister of Public In- - —— , 
truction met in special session with the National The Beginning of the Movement 
; Committee of Physicai Education for the purpose As history goes, the Uruguayan movement is 
i d sing ways and means of financing the still young, for it was only in 1911 that Congress 
‘ Committee’s big playground and physical educa- created the National Committee of Physical Edu- 
tion projects. The Minister had read the Tech- cation, a progressive piece of legislation which 
4 nical Director’s recently prepared plan of action placed at its disposal an annual appropriation of 
for the mmittee which called for the expendi- fifty thousand dollars gold. In this brief space 
. ture mething over half a million dollars in of time the Committee has built or projected more 
. initial pment, and more than three hundred than seventy-five playgrounds. The first was 
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TEAM GAMES ARE INCREASINGLY PopuULAR IN URUGUAY. 
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inaugurated 113, two more in 1914 and six 
additional by t d of the year 1916. During 
the next fot playgrounds sprang up all 
over the count creasing the total number to 
forty-three then there has been a steady 
and healthy growt everal each year—a growth 
which pron tinue until each community 
of 500 or m ibitants has its quota of play- 
erounds, 01 e Deportes” as they are 


Today thou the cl 


Uruguay 

through the in 
not only | 
Lommnitter 
among tl 

profe $S101 


labored ye 


politics 
Wa 

met! [ 

veda — ‘ 
Playegrg 

Ing a 


cian, civill d sn 
Miranda, } Galea 
Monte Vel 

versity, Get ‘ ros, pre 


Mention m1 1 ( e. 1 ) 


twice president country) 


posed that cre Té 


mittee of Educat 


asked that 
National ( ot PI 
he serve | 
committe: 


} 


posea 


The S1zé I a has 


facilitating f: start 


hildren and youth of 


11 
I 


ily, as is their right, 
\lern play equipment, 
ers of the National 
ucation have been 
ted educators and 
use this group has 
without permitting 
rejudices to in any 
rogveressive develop- 
thermore, in the first 
mittee adopted the 
ictivity, thus creat- 
to the country an 


social and physical 


ast without at least 
the prominent mem- 
For example much 

ew vears was due to 
f parliament, physi- 
rtsman; also Doctors 
\ubriot, Engineer 
Professor in the Uni- 
sent Minister of War. 
, of Battle-y-Ordonez, 
it was he who pro- 
the National Com- 
\fter Battle had 
Chief Executive, he 


as a member of the 


vsical Education, which 


vears. The present 
eleven, is also com- 
sition of great promi- 


the national life of 


been a real advantage, 


strong central scheme 


if organization, national in scope. This has per- 
mitted a closely coordinated technical administra- 


tion and the standardization of equipment. [’lans 
and specifications for the construction of courts 
and playfields are drafted in Montevideo.  [x- 
perts are sent out from the Central office to install 


plavgrounds all over the country. There is even 
an official photographer with a well equipped 
laboratory in whose archives there now « 
found nearly 5000 photographs of playground ac- 
tivities and athletic championships. 

The equipment for the first playground con- 
structed prior to 1914 was purchased in the United 
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\ REPRESENTATIVE TEAM IN U 


States, but the great difficulties and high cost of 
transportation brought on by the war made 

necessary for Uruguay to embark wy 

manufacture. This venture born of necessity, was 
so successful that it has continued; and s 
Uruguay has a new national industry t only 
steel playground apparatus, but balls, athletic 
equipment, Indian clubs and dumb bells, 
here which approach in quality the 

article. Furthermore, due to the geniu 


technical department of the National Committee 


and the skill of local manufacturers, many me- 
chanical improvements have been mace $ 
standard pieces of playground equipment 
Types of Playgrounds 

The most common type of playground 1s the 
standard two section kind arranged for boys 
girls, These are found in Montevic 
some of the larger interior towns. -\s ¢ ; 
playgrounds have a central building in whic! 
found baths, dressing rooms, and an stra- 
tion office. The equipment consists re 
less the same pieces as used in the best play 

] space 


grounds in the States. There may be, 
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GAMES AND APPARATUS 


ball field, tennis courts, a track, and 


more basket-ball and volley ball 


resent there are a number of school 


¢ built by the Municipality under 
rection of the National Committee 
ucation. These will begin to func- 


ear when the National Committee puts 
ts plan of physical education for 
s of the country. In choosing 
in the small towns of the interior 
| close to the schools in order 


serve the dual purpose of school and 
nds. Other national schools, 
atories, aviation school, military 
e plavgrounds. 
dustrial world has been influenced 
idea and the National Com- 
cal Education has been called upon 
a technical way, in the construc- 


ls for two or three of the largest 


and one of the woolen factories. 
supervision is given by the Com- 
(nit md Rural Districts 


the most noteworthy development has 
the rural districts where the need 
stitution as the modern playground 
reciated only after visiting the small 
‘pueblo” where one senses the deadly 
re of boredom and inertia. These small 
e few wholesome diversions and most 
ommon to small towns around the 

the advent of playgrgounds there 


APPEAL IN URUGUAY. 


has been a wholesome change; there 1s a new 
driving force in the community. A live play 
ground director, promoting a physical and social 
program, stimulates the whole community. Visi- 
tors report a very noticeable change on the faces 
and general bearing of the children and adults of 
the town, after a playground had been in opera- 
tion two or three years. 

Whole families go from miles around to use 
the playgrounds on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. A few weeks ago when a playground 
was inaugurated in one of the “pueblos” quite 
remote from the capital, the director found it 
impossible to turn the people out at night, and 
consequently it was used until well after midnight. 
in fact an old man with a grey beard was seen 
sliding down the toboggan at three a. m.! 

\ charming example of a model country play- 
ground is to be found at Colonia Valdense, one 
of the most progressive rural districts of Uruguay. 
The Colony covers a whole county. On Sundays 
entire families go to Church in the morning and 
then spend the afternoon—mother, father and 
children on the playground. It is indeed stimulat- 
ing to see the patriarchal pastor of this little com- 
munity join with his flock in wholesome play 
after church service. 

The city of Montevideo boasts of several of the 
finest bathing beaches of South America to which 
come thousands of tourists every summer. To 
make more popular these beaches, the municipality 
has installed playgrounds, a suitable piece of the 
beach has been equipped with various pieces of 
apparatus, and at certain specified hours a teacher 

(Continued on page 450) 
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Director, Girls’ and Women’s Activities, Recreation Commission, Highland Park, Illinois 

Recreation life rirls—the skilful interpreta- 6. To study especially the interests of our for- 

tion of what this can mean in the life of the girl eign-born girls and their families and to give them 

has a length, a breadth, ever before for women opportunities to respond to educational activities 

who can lead, for women whose personalities and in the home, in the school and in the communit, 

ideals are of the finest texture, women whose abil- 7. To train and guide as large a number in the 

ity to understand and to guide is a real one. community as we can who will volunteer to direct 
Leadership is guidance with Vision—a vision and guide a group. These peop!te to be chosen be- 

of what the girl wants to do, of the opportunities cause of their interests, personalities and ideals 

which we may open to her and of the fruitage 8. To observe special holidays and community 

which later these may bear for her in terms of weeks throughout the year, in order that individ- 

life. uals and groups may have opportunities to join in 
Leadership means a study of social and eco- community expression 

nomic values, it carries with it a philosophy of 9. To have our choices of activities based upon: 

life out of which the girl in the factory and the a. Interests of the group 

girl on the avenue can each find something for her- b. Age of the group 

self which satisfi c. Capacities and abilities 
We want to give her as many opportunities as d. Equipment available 

we can to respond to situations which are satis- e. Leadership 

fying and through good leadership to so guide her f. Season of the year 

habits in the choice of activities and _ her g. Objectives in mind 

attitudes toward activities that she may be better h. Results that you want the individual and the 

able to use her intellect with an intelligent under- group to achieve in terms of life 

standing of her own needs and desires. 10. To have our objectives along the way— 
To put this philosophy into a working plan we a. Universal participation 

as leaders want to do this, do we not? b. Opportunities offered to be based upon the 
1. To give every group an opportunity to enjoy needs and the growth 

the recreational activities which they want. c. Leaders who have the ability to get stand- 
2. To guide their choice in the best way through ards of living over to the group 

their own leaders and through an appreciation of d. All participants gaining for themselves selt- 

the family groups and the community groups discipline, moral and social standards of life 
3. To build up through leaders’ classes and and an interest in worth while activities 

other educational group work, those in each group which shall be enjoyed now and later in 

who shall be able, with some guidance to plan the life 

activities of the club to which they belong 11. Our ultimate goal—to build the finest kind 
4. To make continually, opportunities for indi- of citizenship that the largest numbers may live 

viduals and groups to enrich their backgrounds so most and serve best 

that their appreciations may be broader and their Activities related to instincts soon become habits 

choices better good or bad. We are each of us—the sum total 
5. To devel ittitudes toward recreation and of our habits—of our experiences. We have 

its vital relation to their everyday work to their builded our personalities not through talking about 

homes and to their friends which will enrich per- what to do, not through looking at what others are 

sonality and which will be most worthwhile in doing, but through living experiences, through 

carry-over values as the girl becomes the woman forming habits of living, through learning to con- 

at trol our emotions and through intelligence and 
“Address deli Twelfth Recreation Congress, Asheville, ideals to better guide our lives. We are still leart- 
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every day. We can learn much from our 
is. We can to some degree weigh their social 
ritance thus far, we.can learn something about 
r original inheritance, we can know something 
nner urges that must find a way for expression. 


We gain this general knowledge through the 


;, the visible symptoms of the conditions 
in—and as a doctor treats not the symptoms 
the cause of those symptoms, so we can 
ugh making opportunities guide them in habits 
attitudes, through activities that bring joys 
ew interests, guide their choices until through 
thinking, through weighing of values and 
igh the real enjoyment which these bring, 


change habits, raise vitality and withal build atti- 


s, ambitions and desires which open a bit for 
m the curtain that they may see through the 
ta ahead. 

\ttitudes have such special meaning for they 

or break life.” 

recreative activity must be known well enough 

y. It must not be boresome. You may 


enjoy it but as Dr. Dewey has so well said, “Until 


sees a matter in the light of the other person’s 
rstanding, from the other person’s point of 
until one considers and comprehends the 
person’s angle of approach one is in no 
on to pass an opinion.”” We like to do those 
which we do well. “Do you play tennis?” 
I don’t seem to care for it.””° Why? Be- 


cause she doesn’t play a good game, she doesn’t 
make it interesting enough to herself. 


It is the constructive social group that we want. 

We want the girl to know—“when to follow and 

when to go ahead herself, even if she goes alone. 

If she is to follow, then whom to follow.” We 

W independent thinking, a joy in knowing one’s 
better and a joy in the social group. 

\Vhat are we doing for the expression of the 
mind? What has this individual to con- 
to the group? Are we giving her a chance? 

What are we doing for the health and energy— 
without which the girl lacks ambition to 

Hlow can we give her the meaning of vitality 

ms of life? It is our responsibility to pro- 
opportunities which mean minimum health 


essentials for the individual. 


Lack of vitality and lack of interest in things to 

sign that some of the great systems of the 

be re not doing their work well because of the 
ity of the muscles. 

bad posture and its attendant diseases are ex- 

plainable through mental states. We have thought 

of posture for years as a physical condition—we 


all know that a girl might get along splendidly 
with posture while standing beside the measuring 
rod or wall, but a half hour later on the street her 
posture might be abominable. Posture is both 
mental and physical but we don’t get it for our- 
selves as a habit until we have gotten it mentally. 
So it is with all habits. The girls who says, “I 
wish I did know how to play games, I don’t know 
any,” is an illiterate in bodily activity. No one 
has ever got over to her that mind and body are 
one in life. We cannot educate one and leave 
the other in the kindergarten. 

The girl who sits at her desk all day, has a head- 
ache and eats aspirin by the box hasn't been told 
why she has the headaches and she has never dis- 
covered why. 

The girl in school who is excused from all 
physical activities because of some weakness and 
is not told at the same time that a moderate par- 
ticipation in activities will strengthen her weak- 
ness—grows into a semi-invalid, loses out on real 
living because no one guided her at the time when 
she needed it. I came across one the other day 
who refrained from physical activity on the doc- 
tor’s orders but during the conversation I learned 
that she danced three nights a week. Where? In 
what social group? 

We can’t make the girls do things that are good 
for them, the desire to do must come from within 
but we can give interesting information often 
through story and illustration, we can make situa- 
tions and furnish stimuli and help them set values 
one against the other and view them; the rest is up 
to the individual. 

It seems to me that the recreation leaders have 
these avenues all open to them if they will study 
how to best walk, or run or otherwise move for- 
ward up the avenue of habit in the girls’ world. 
A healthy and happy life is to be lived—not 
dreamed about. If we take into consideration 
facts about instincts, emotions and habit forma- 
tion, our guidance will be worthy. The result will 
be self-discipline or it is of no value, one in which 
the individual controls her own acts and develops 
her own life according to her ideals and standards 
which we can help to build. 

The organization for any activity must have 
enough formality in it to fit the nature of the 
activity otherwise it should follow natural lines. I 
need not at this time name and classify activities 
as such—hbecause they are so admirably covered 
in Dr. Hetherington’s Outlines in Physical Edu- 
cation, Dr. Williams’ Organization and Admin- 
istration of Physical Education and Miss Way- 
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mans /:duca h Physical Education as 3. To stress enjoyment of the sport and dey 
well as the \ rse in Play recently revised opment of sportsmanship and to minimize the e 
by the P. R. it | do want to talk of the phasis placed on individual accomplishment and 7" 
methods and s¢ ed because these differ the winning of championships 
quite widely a r failure depends upon 4. To eliminate types and systems of competi 
them. Girls’ a1 Vomen’s activities are organ- tion which put the emphasis upon the individu 
ized under mz enc chools, as regular or accomplishment rather than upon stressing the e: 
extra curricula ties, recreation commissions, joyment of the sport and the development 
Young Women’s | n Associations, churches, sportsmanship among the many 
clubs, indust1 interests, state exten- \We believe that there should be no failures in 
sion agencies the group, every member busy with the part 
she can do and gaining poise and ability each ti 
— oe ) an Panne oy ay to do more. It is the attempt rather than the s 
) eat ae ge ere, se cess that counts for her. 
oe are ah ai os preeenes Teer, Out of a little poem written by a ten vear old 
with the least du n and with the largest co- in her club group, grew four poems on the seasons 
isc which with seasonal dances created by the group 
2. We a ey mother, 7 one and music selected by the group, wove itself into a ap 
and tion of women in the city “Masque of the Seasons” presented by a grou 
will be interest mation is brought to them Bluebirds, costumed and directed by them; alor t 
sear pies with this grew the interest of one of the mot! 
I hrough ' ers who had musical ability and all the music for 
I hrough | their next expression—a dramatization of a Greek he 
Through what up is really doing . story was written by this mother and approved b 
Through the react of the girl to this thing musical critics and everyone had found some- S 
which she is | | thing joyous to do. - 
3. We be he e that through such owes ee Out of the efforts of one mountain girl 1 g 
find many moth oer anemia OF ie come cotton mill in the south to make and decorate her 
meanety “wn a gassed a pace a group of costume for the Indian scene in a community 
younger or old ind feel in the end that seinen aint dldilin 4k 0 atc We Ga the same 
she has gained mu or herself. Many ~4abnaeel thing and out of this community expression grew 
volunteer I ad du naenapie the help which ‘site many girls’ clubs and definite activities to fill thei 
need to give them t ugh conferences, tentative Sittin tule Grain Vee salt " 
outlines, leader's es and activities have not ; 
been given and t thusiasm changes to indif- How MarTertAt Is Usep 
ference and f ies because their backing The club organization seems to be the best ™ 
failed. the feeling of belonging that it gives one, 
4. We believe t | girl’s and women’s activi- social contacts and for group thought, pr d 
ties should be directed by women and that contests they think of their group as one of the links in 
for girls and wor hould be intra-mural—with- the community chain of recreation. 
in the school or institution or within the walls of To the Brownies, the Bluebirds and other clubs 
the city in which t live. One of the best move- for seven to ten year old girls the hour together 
ments in vears to help this situation was the form- means a message worth while, a health jingle to ‘4 
ing of the Women’s Division of the National Ama- live up to, a courtesy to be dramatized and made 
teur Athletic Federatio1 [ want to repeat here our own. Who could ever forget the Goops and 
the four planks in their platform— their ways and thereby remember our ways : 
1. To promote grams of physical activities “T wonder why it is polite 2 
for all members oi n social groups rather than In shaking hands, to give your right, . 
for a limited number chosen for their physical I wonder why it is refined . | 
prowess In passing one to go behind? 
2. To protect athletics from exploitation for the I wonder why it is well bred, . 
enjovment of the spectator or for the athletic If you must sneeze to turn your head st 
reputation or comme | advantage of any institu- Perhaps the reason is because \ 
tion or organizat The Goops, they never had such laws.” | 
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urtesies together with a story and a 
service planned and honors to be achieved 
veek, make the hour one to be remem- 


Camp Fire Girls and the Girl Scouts the 
e tull of meaning, filled with those inter- 
vhich girls like to do and through 
e laws to life they have won- 
res and visions to follow all through 

ey achieve in the various crafts. 
e girls in other club groups there are 
dramatic and social activities 


needs and which can be made into 


ung wometl 


in industry, in business 

ife, either as teachers or as older 

ere are so many journeys to the homes 

e fine things in music, art, drama 

re as well as the attractive activities in 
reation and in athletics. 

man in the home who has her family, 

er church to work for and to plan 

re appealing than the evening of 

for grown up leaders where they 

material which they can take back to 

their church and club groups and 


the veal *s plans ? 


For ALL GROUPS 


ill its attendant attractions from 
ree lore, camp craft, stories and pot 
ill ages. The Secret Hike—where 
e leader knows just where they are 

1] 


what will be unfolded to them as the 
e been very popular. We all 


rtunities so important today be- 

social, economic and health reasons 

t of every program, a carry over 

nter and spring program and a bring- 

he fall program of new vitality, new 
experiences. 

times when the gymnasiums, the 

ls, the hockey, the skating, tennis, 

Ile ind basketball fields, may be open to 


times when dramatics seem to be the 
desired, Children’s Drama, Neighbor- 
. Church Drama, Community Theatre 
Festivals, Pageants. 
We know the value of dramatic expression 
ler guidance. . It can be a part of every 


girls’ club program, at a camp or at home, of every 
woman's club program. The love which we have 
for impersonation, for romance and color makes 
this have almost a universal appeal. 

Junior and senior athletic associations as a tie-up 
of home, club, camp and community work are very 
attractive to our girls and the achievement of work 
well done is recognized. 

\We are experimenting always and just now w 
are trying out such an athletic association for girls 
eleven to seventeen. I am including it here just 
as a suggestion. We are also working out a plan 
for older girls. Fifty girls are already working 
on this and many more are thinking about it 

Let us remember that our real problems are our 


relationships with others. The girl needs to con- 


trol her life and guide it and not let it guide her. 

She needs more help in her activities than boys 
do because of her early training. 

Interest that girls have in athletics sometimes 
leads too far, as in using boys’ rules for basket- 
ball. We must all agree that certain things girls 
cannot do and should not do. Girls in speed, 
strength and endurance work under mechanical 
disadvantage. Girls need to have their own stand 
ards. 

To illustrate—soccer for girls may be permitted 
but it has so many dangers—catching the ball at 
the chest and bodily contacts. Other events may 
have dangers. 

The events best for girls are well covered in 
Miss Wavyland’s book and in the report of the 
Woman’s Division of the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation. “Keep first things first” in your choice of 
activities, 

The girl of to-day needs all of our best thought ; 
life becomes more complex, there are more prob- 
lems, there are always adjustments to make to life. 
“Starts are always easy and for a considerable time 
a good pace may be kept up. But it’s the last lap 
that counts for most. The last lap is the extra 
dividend that life gives to the one who has trained 
well, lived well and who has refused to be beaten.” 
Let nothing take from our girls those things in life 
which belong to them, the wholesome joy and hap- 
piness of understanding their own lives and of 
knowing how to satisfy their needs in the best way 
that intelligence and ideals can guide them. Let 
nothing keep us from taking our responsibility 
in this great work—to the end that our girls may 
“live most and serve best.” 


(Continued on page 464) 











Dramatics in the Kentucky Mountains 


By 


Harriet L. JONES 


Pippapass, Kentucky 


On February twelfth in the rough plank 


Assembly Hall the Caney Creek Community 


Kentucky, a small 


High School ippapass, 
group of mount boys and one girl, together 
with several instructors who took sub- 


ordinate parts, selected scenes from Drink- 


water’s play “Abraham Lincoln.” They were the 


Junior College | entirely ignorant of stage 
business, yet « do justice to the play, and it 


so happened tl their natural acting and, no 


doubt, by virtue f the name “Lincoln,” they 


impressed to a point of keen sympathy and delight 
a roomful of lively mountain school children and 
their teachers 
A week late college group gave the play 
1udience of people living here 
creek—all of them simple, un- 
utside the Center and all of 


\be,” by right of his birth in 


again, before 
and there along 
lettered folk 
them claiming “Old 
to them. There were earth- 
placid mothers with arms full 


Kentucky, as 


grimed fathers, a1 
of babies. But even the smallest infants were not 
so shrill voiced and incessant as they might have 

] 


been, and the players were able to put across all 


the humorous passages and to get responsive 
\t the close there were many eyes that 


more than one of those present 


chuckles. 
looked weepy 

tried sincerely, irticulately, to put into words 
how much the had meant to him. 


To show how naturally the mountain people 


have appropriated Lincoln—one day not long after 


the performance, a carpenter-preacher who had 
seen the play said to a faculty member, “How 
wonderful the English was in Abraham’s day!” 
his thoughts were generally on the 


supposing him to refer to the 


Knowing that 
Scriptures, she 
ittempted an explanation, until 
that 
id been impressed by the exalted 


character and_ kindly 


Hebrew pionec 
the truth sudde 
“Preacher Bill 


dawned upon her 


human tenderness of 
President Li expressed by his words in 
the play. 

For a third time the Caney troupe were called 
upon to give “Lincoln.” The small mining village 
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of Lackey—a few dingy, crowded habitations 
and gas tanks along a two-train-a-day railroad 
track—wanted it, and Caney had a branch com- 
munity center there. As a crowning inducement 
the movie theatre of the place offered its moderate- 
sized but well-lit stage after the usual Saturday 
night film picture, wherein as in ye olden tyme of 
film pictures would appear upon the screen the 
legend, PART II. (or whatever the part might 
be) WILL APPEAR UPON THE SCREEN 
IMMEDIATELY. 

So now the players really took the road—a 
Kentucky mountain road at the worst season of 





the year—and, by jolt-wagon, horseback and 
afoot, covered the fourteen terrible miles. 
hours it took to go from Pippapass to Lackey! 


They were weary, all of them, but each actor—in 


Seven 


Lincoln’s name—triumphed over the body, and 
never had they taken their parts so naturally and 
well. The audience—standing room only—was 
profoundly impressed. The only crying baby 
was taken out by the mother after vain attempts 
to soothe it during the two first scenes, and after 
that one could feel the breathless silence whenever 
it was Lincoln’s turn to speak. From him they 
couldn’t miss a word. 

While the play was going on, a friend of one 
of the performers seated in the audience dropped 
something. As he stooped to pick it up he saw a 
native of the place, sitting next him, glance fur- 
tively in his direction and dexterously remove a 
bottle of moonshine reposing in the path of his 
objective. 

In such an atmosphere did the scenes from the 
life of Lincoln, as given by the Caney College 
pupils, quietly impress themselves. 

But the players deserve the final word, for 
under the circumstances their part in the perform- 
Here they 


knowing 


ance was nothing less than amazing. 
people 





were—a little group of young 
nothing of acting—never having seen a first-class 
drama—who, nevertheless, without a thought of 
posing or reciting or taking a part in the ordinary 


sense of the phrase, bent their minds to being 
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for 


m- 


ing 
ass 

of 
ary 


ing 
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ncoln and his friends to the very limit of their 
prehension of what was meant by each printed 
| they had to learn. 
nd they succeeded because they were sincere 
eir purpose merely to give a proper setting 
ng the other characters of the play to Lincoln, 
n the words of one of the members of the 
_ taught us to live true to our ideals, no mat- 
‘hat the odds, taught us lowliness of heart 
ourage to fight our battles to the finish. 





The Executives’ Gathering 
(Continued from page 434) 


AAA: This class shall consist of those 

s, the players of which do not receive in 
form whatsoever remuneration or the promise 

yf such as ball players on the team they represent. 
) player in this class shall have played or been 
tract with a major or Class AA Club, 

lune Ist, of the previous year or shall not 
played with a Class A, B, C, or D Club, 
under the National Agreement of Pro- 

il Leagues, after June Ist of the current 


nal classes according to age or weight 
added if deemed necessary. 
our belief that semi-professional athletics 
not be encouraged or promoted, but ex- 
ional men should be allowed to compete 
compensation in any form, for their 


'T RULES 


Inter-city Tournaments should include only 
within a radius of 300 miles of each 

ecause the expense involved in bringing 

ereat distances is prohibitive. Any one 

ot lasses can be eliminated by mutual con- 
t the cities involved in the tournament, or 

d to enter teams in only the classes de- 


ldition to the eligibility of the players 
to Class A, AA, AAA; the following 
ent rules are recommended: 


‘o team shall have more than 15 eligible 
on their list. 


2. No additional players shall be added to the 


lig tv list after July lst, of the current year. 
3 very player must be a bona fide member 
tl 1m, and must have played in at least three 
games with that team during the season. 
4 


he same team shall not represent more 


than one class, nor shall a player be permitted to 
play on more than one team in any series. 

5. The eligibility list of the champion teams 
must be submitted at least one weck before the 
tournament opens. 


6. All protests on players should be made at 
least 48 hours before the tournament opens, 

7. Tournaments should be conducted in strict 
accordance with the playing rules of either the 
American or National Professional Leagues. 

8. The home city should furnish the balls for 
the game and pay the umpires’ and scorers’ ex- 
penses. 

Inter-city tournaments can be conducted in 
accordance with either of the following methods: 

(a) Home and home series,—that is,—each 
city playing one game at home and the other in 
their opponent’s city. If the third game is neces- 
sary, the series should be completed in the city 
where the second game was played. 

(b) By selection of a tournament city,— all 
teams going to the tournament city and remain- 
ing there until the championship is decided. The 
series can be either,—a one game knockout with 
the finals the best two out of three games,—or the 
teams dropping out after two defeats until the 
champion team remains. 

The arrangements for the Inter-city Tourna- 
ment should be made through the local recreation 
executives. If there are no local recreation offi- 
cials, then only through some responsible local 
organization. Arrangements made with _indi- 
vidual teams are not encouraged, for in many 
cases it will be found that the team is “loaded up” 
unless some responsible person vouches for the 
eligibility of the players. 


FINANCES: 


The finance necessary to conduct inter-city 
tournaments is one of the big draw-backs. Be- 
fore the tournament is started the expenses should 
be secured or underwritten. The money for the 
tournament can be secured in one of the follow- 
ing ways :— 

1.—By direct appropriation by the City Coun- 
cil or other appropriating body for public recrea- 
tion purposes 

2.—By direct appropriation from some local or- 
ganizations, newspapers, individual or mercantile 
concerns 

3.—By public subscription, or local benefit 
games played during the season at which admis- 
sion is charged or a collection taken 
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the expenses of its 
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their teams. The 

ear all expense while the 
tournament for enter- 


<pense of conducting 


ie championship of the 
each other, arrangements 
iter-sectional champion- 
pionship, if it is so 
aie ] 
dlidVIC, 
to state that it is their 


naments are too exX- 


does to the few plavers 

they believe it is more 
re number of leagues and 
lual city, and then have 
each league play for the 
to spend a large 


few star plavers 


VER, Chairman, 
ner of Recreation, 
Det Michigan. 
[OND 


Ri ( reation, 


\linneapolis, Minnesota. 


rv of Recreation, 
Buttalo, New York. 


eport was followed by a 


uld be the policy regarding 


the cities reporting that 
} 


e custom of taking gate 
Bridgeport, Con- 


co Were. 


onnecticut ; Durham, North 


aryland; Fall River, Mas- 


Virginia; Reading, Penn- 


nge, New Jersey; Newton, 


taken in Sac- 


iections are 





EXECUTIVES’ GATHERING 


ramento, GEORGE SIM, Superintendent of Re 
ation, reported, the necessary funds being rais 
at one big annual ball. In this city ball gloves ; 
masks are furnished the vounger boys, the ol 
ones supply their own equipment. 

adopted, the rey 


On motion, unanimous], 


of the committee was accepted with thanks 


SESSION IV. 


Lincotn E. Rowtey, Secretary, Recreation 
Commission, East Orange, New Jersey, served as 
chairman of this meeting at which the first 

ject discussed was \Junicipal Golf Cours 
Methods of Financing and Operating Them. S 
discussion, led by W. BATCHELOR, Supe 
tendent, Bureau of Recreation, Pittsburgh, 
sylvania, involved such technical questions as to 
whether it is wise to have both a manage 
a professional; whether the grass green is 


than sand; what to do about concessions a1 


lar problems. Much emphasis was laid on the 
importance of every city’s having a golf course, 
even though it may be possible at first to have 
only a nine hole course. “If the city cannot im- 


mediately own the property,’ said Mr. Batchelor, 
“lease land for the purpose.” 

ing Pools, Their Value 
Financing and Operation was opened by R. \' 
TER JARVIS, of Indianapolis, who told of the 1 


The discussion Szcrii 


pools in Indianapolis 
The depth 


of the Indianapolis pools varies from 2 ft. to 9 


development of swimming 
and the success of the Bintz pools. 
ft. One-third of the water is less than 5 ft., two- 
thirds more than 5 ft. In the small pools the 
basket system is used; in the large pools, lockers. 
People bring their own suits or rent them trom 
the concessionnaire. The two main problems in 
swimming pool administration, it was sug 
are supervision and cleanliness. 

The question of teaching safety on the 


ground was discussed by CHARLES | SH 
Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Board of |:du- 
cation, Chicago, who listed as the first requirement 
for safety a fence around the playground. -\n- 


other safeguard lies in the teaching of the use 0 
apparatus as a regular part of the prog! 

apparatus contests are helpful in this con 
Still more effective is the elimination of a sid- 
part of the ( ther na ty 


erable apparatus. 


methods include the organization of junior police 
and of safety leagues designed to teach children 
to be careful. 

ADELE Superintendent of Play- 


(Continued on page 466) 
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felling Stories to Three Thousand People 


CHARLOTTE STEWART 


Superintendent, Municipal Recreation, Salt Lake ( 


ual midsummer storytelling festival 
the City Recreation Department in 


City assumed large proportions this 


was the large center lawn, a flat 
hout 900 feet square, backed by a 








IBAN AND ALoNzOo, THE TEMPEST, 1924. 
( RECREATION DEPARTMENT. 


and flanked large shapely pines 
ies. The time was sunset and early 
About 


vere eighteen pup tents mounted on 8 


varm clear midsummer’s day. 


make a canopy and mark the place 
ler of tales. Beneath each canopy 
teller’s stool and beside the tent a 
anner illustrative of the 18 kinds 
nts recruited from high school made 
sters from original designs, using 


literary clubs, patriotic organizations, 

lramatic fraternities came eighteen 

| storytellers, forming a group of well 

| interesting interpreters of the best 

those who would hear the following 

r, pioneer, adventure, Bible, 

\rthur, Indian, Japanese, 

Mother Goose, patriotic, fairy, sea, 
-egro and pirate. 

pointed hour each storyteller took her 


stume indicative of her type of tale, 





ity, Utah 


and two thousand children went from tent to tent, 
from storyteller to storyteller, reveling for over 
an hour in the world of “once-upon-a-time 

A costumed page sounded his bugle each third 
of an hour so that those who wished to change 
might know when new stories would begin. Some 


insisted on hearing all of the tales of their chosen 


type. 

\t eight o'clock came the stories for adults. A 
band played during the intermission and a song 
leader introduced half an hour’s prelude of com- 
The artificial bonfire was lighted, 


munity singing. 
a striking color effect being produced by the use 
of fusees obtained from the railroad lighted under 
\bout this 


fire assembled in a large circle fully a thousand 


an immense pile of logs, tepee style. 
adults. Graduate students from the dramatic 
reading classes of the State University regaled 
the eager listeneres with story after story till the 
hour grew late and the fire burned low. Then the 


] 


listeners turnd homeward from their adventure in 








AT THE ANIMAL TENT 
STORYTELLING FESTIVAL, Liperty PARK, SALT LAKE CITY 


a new world. Once more had the minstre 


been abroad among the people. 


SHAKESPEARE ON A SALT LAKE CITY 
PLAYGROUND 


The Liberty Park Recreation Center of Salt 
Lake City, is proud of the fact that for three 
successive years a little band of Thespians trom 
its membership, ranging in age from two to 
eighteen vears, have produced a Shakespeare play. 
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In 1923 it was “\ 
1924, “The Temp 


All of the produc ti] 


tion, were taken fro 
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LLING STORIES TO THREE THOUSAND PEOPLE 


lidsummer Night’s Dream”; 
1925, “As You Like It.” 
ns, forty minutes in dura- 
n “Forty Minutes With 


Shakespeare’ compiled by Fred G. Barker of the 


University of Utal 
the text of the o1 
such a way as 
the poetic value of 
The three pro 
the direction o 
author’s wife, at 
city recreation dey 
Salt Lake’s m 
setting for eacl 
seating arrangement 
shrubbery, trees 


pearian comedy m 


plays the true spit 


been preserved as far 


of parents and fri 


formances were ent! 


minutes with the Bar 


One of the inter 


ductions is the dem 


made on the Play 
the performances 


Mr. Barker has preserved 

al and cut the comedies in 

injure the plot or destroy 

e dialogue 

ns have all been given under 
lennetta S. Barker, the 

f the staff of the 


menipvel 


tment. 


eautiful park has provided the 


Here, with lighting and 
da natural background of 
lowers, almost any Shakes- 
be presented. In giving the 
Shakespearian costume has 
is possible and the thousands 
nds who attended the per- 
usiastic over their forty 
d of Avon 
sting by-products of the pro- 
ind for Shakespeare plays 
ound Library for days after 


Such plays for children, pre- 


sented at recreation centers, will do much to create 


and preserve joy in the lives of the immortals. 
One Shakespearian production each year is 1 
slogan of the Liberty Park Recreation Center. 


In Uruguay 
Continued from page 441) 


is sent by the National Committee of Physi 
Education for the purpose of organizing clas 
in physical activities and play. Among other a 
tivities he teaches swimming. 

For several years now this Committee has 
in operation in a sheltered corner of the bay 
swimming school. It is little more than a hug: 
barge which has been covered over and fitted out 
with dressing rooms, baths, lockers and divin; 
boards. Throughout the summer months a staff 
of half a dozen instructors teach swimming 
the hundreds who make daily use of this equip- 
ment. Literally thousands have thus been taught 
to swim during the past few years. 

As can be imagined the effect of this er 
playground development upon athletic sport and 
competitive games has been tremendous. Clubs 
have been organized by the dozen for the promo- 

(Continued on page 456) 





MunlicipaL Outpoor THEATRE, SALEM, MAss. 











A Municipal Outdoor Theatre 


By 


OLIVER GOODELL PRATT 


Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Salem, Massachusetts 


a 





CoMFoRT AND BEAuTy COMBINE IN THE SEATING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Massachusetts, possesses a municipal 


theatre, delightfully located at the Salem 


rk overlooking the ocean and the beau- 


res of Beverly and Manchester-by-the- 


willow and maple trees overhang the 
furnishing shade and at the same 
ving glimpses of the blue sky overhead. 


r choice by the Park Commission for an 


theatre would be difficult to imagine. 


mall Grove of Willows 


the plot of ground called “The Wil- 
used in part for hospital purposes and 
number of willow trees were planted to 
ide for the patients. It is from these 
willow trees—only two of the original 
standing—that the area received its 


\s the old trees die new ones are planted 


ir places. 


To a Public Park 

In 1883 the fifty-acre area on which the willows 
stand was set aside as a public park and it has 
been developed to provide healthful recreation for 
the people. For the past twenty years band con- 
certs have been provided Sundays, holidays and 
Wednesdays during the summer. Heretofore the 
bands have played on a bandstand sixteen feet 
square, and part of the audience has been seated 
among the groves of trees while the remainder 
stood in the hot sun in the open. As a result of 
these unsatisfactory conditions the idea of an out- 
door theatre was conceived. 


How the Theatre Developed 
The history of the theatre is interesting, for al- 
though the Park Commission had dreamed of 
such a project for many years, it was not until 
(Continued on page 4537 ) 
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Wanted: A Place to Play 


CLARENCE S. STEIN 


The la space and parks in New 
York has develope a result of the individual- 
istic met houses as separate units, 
and not part community where the un- 
built space for the best advantage of 
the le nsequently, when vacant lots 
have disappe , there has been nothing left for 


1 


en back yards, too small in 


recreatiol 


themselves 1 t of any real play, have been 
built over ted tenement districts until 
the childre | out on the street. From 
time t es attempts to recapture 


space for ] en it bought Chelsea Park 
and paid a1 o for an absolutely imade- 
quate sj of t uungsters in the 
neighbor orced to play in the street 

and the e dodging trucks. If 
someone hi: nation enough to suggest 
putting the that part of the 
city grew uy] e now occupied by the Park 
could have bee r almost nothing. 

The same pt f providing for recreation 
space in th ( now presenting itself in 
newer sectiot the city, and should be faced 
while there chance to do it adequately 
and without ense. But in the Borough 
of Queens ecent building development 1s 
very great, 1 uses are being built, row 
on row, wit ck yards almost completely 
taken up wit ind other outhouses. In 


spite of the fact that land in Queens is still com- 


paratively cheap, only about 14%2°o has been set 
aside for parks, while in Manhattan, where ex- 
perience shows we have fallen far short of en 
10% is devoted to parks and in the Bronx, ap- 
proximately 15%. 

As an example of what can be accomplished by 
planning ahead for a community instead of for 
a number of separate individuals and by making 
recreational space an integral part of the original 
plan, Sunnyside, a recent building development 
Long Island City is extremely interesting. ere 
the houses are being built in groups, or units, 
group made up of one and two family houses and 
cooperative apartments of four and five rooms, 
sufficient to house 128 families. They are built 
around a large open area—the houses themselves 
occupy less than a third of the land. The re- 
mainder is devoted to individual yards and to play- 
grounds. Here the children have a space allotte 
to them equipped with swings and slides, or laid 
out for basket ball and games. This plot will 
always be used for this purpose, as it is dedicated 
in perpetuity. It gives younger children the 
safety from traffic and the nearness to home super- 
vision which only an interior playground can pro- 
vide. The remainder of the open area, which 1s 


created by means of a 40 year easement trom the 


owners, has such recreation facilities as a tennis 


(Continued on page 458) 
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PLAYGROUND BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST 


National Contest for Play- 
d Beautification 


1€1 
( 





groun 


lous interest was manifested at Ashe- 


+ 
I 


Beautified Playgrounds. 


announcement of the William E. Har- 


All who 


terest and the intention to compete at 


MS Ol] 


+1] - 
el 


es close December rE. 


s interested, are urged 
1925, 


THE AWARD 


S500 will be awarded to the com- 


VW 
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1¢ lead 
eroups 
omn 


more 


> 
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'ILLIAM 
nor of 


ling 


unities 


up may thus 


lavgrounds in 


E. 


playground in each of 
Communities 
8,000—25,000, and 
25,000. Additional 
be made to the ten other 


as follows: 
than 


highest in each group. 
in addition, will give $50 
ch winning playground. 
urs the leading 


ery Sti ck, 


be awarded 


each group 


nter as many playgrounds 


will be made to not more 
any community. 
noted that the purpose 
rmine which playgrounds 
st progress in beautifica- 
the competition, but not 
most beautiful. In other 


progress made from now 


HARMON 


the Award 


fa 
ci 
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The contest is open to any public playground 
administered by municipalities or by non-commer- 
cial groups or organizations in the United States 
and Canada. Playgrounds directly or indirectly 
connected with or conducted by commercial enter- 
prises are not eligible even though free to the 
public. The term playground as used in this con- 
test is inclusive to cover such spaces as play- 
grounds, athletic fields and other public play places 
set aside and used primarily for active outdoor 
plav and games. 

Further information may be secured tr the 


P. R. A. A., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





“BEAUTIFY AMERICA’S PLAYGROUNDS” 

To: Playground and Recreation -\ssociation of 

America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

\pplication is hereby made for entry in 

contest for more beautiful playgrounds. 

send us forms for submitting data and other 


material useful in the contest. No financial 
obligation is involved in entering this contest. 
Serre rer 2 epee 
Name of Playground... 
Ps i ae at aaah eet sie ead 6 aie ol 
ME cuUee sted ew dawns mae ost ene eee ea 
SD, ach: nans bad os RR eae kee oa ee 
*“To be signed by chairman, secretary, superintendent 
mmissioner, or other official responsible for t pla 


Mail on or before December 1, 1925 














Every One Has a Chance 
to Play in Dallas 


Men and women, boys and girls, white folks and 
colored folks! Recreation in variety is provided 


for all in the city of Dallas, Texas. 


To Emil Fretz, Vice-President of the Dallas 

Park and Playground System, much of the suc- 
78 » 

cess of Dallas’ municipal recreation is due. He 


has given many years of volunteer service to the 
work and has watched it grow from nothing to 
a system which spends $200,000 a year for public 


recreation. 
To show some of the difficulties which have 
been overcome, Mr. Fretz has recently cited an in- 


teresting report of the City Council of 1876 which 


(Continued on page 460) 











454 USE OF CANALS 


The Use of Canals for 


Recreation Purposes 


ibandoned canals for recrea- 
many instances practicable and 
inion of a number of recreation 
told of their experiences in 


That the uss 
tion purposes is in 
desirable is the 
executives who have 


helping in such developments. 


“Elkhart, Ind writes C. F. VanDucen, 
Executive Dit of Community Service, “is 
located on the St. Joseph River, and several years 


ago factories found this valley very attractive for 


the power the 1 would furnish paper mills and 


band instrument factories. Through what is now 
the heart of the city canals and mill races were 
cut to furnish water power, and at this time we 


r-rights have been bought up 
beautiful spots and much 


find since the 
that we have 
valuable land in 
Our plan is to t1 


yvampy, weedy, abandoned races. 


out the underbrush from the 


sycamores hite maples which grow on the 


banks of these races and in them build tennis 
courts whicl flooded in the winter time and 
provide park benches. There is one spot which 
we might m ) a swimming pool, but in all 
probability these will be used as industrial tennis 
courts and sl nks, as they are located in the 
factory district our city.” 

Mayor ‘| of Cohoes, New York, has 
planned to us of the abandoned Erie Canal 
for recreation purposes. Arthur Leland, Super- 
intendent of Recreation at Newport, Rhode Island, 
was retained t rk out plans for the develop- 


ment of th Che city will purchase addi- 
tional land « h side of the canal in one section 


in order t ficient breadth for baseball and 


football. Prov will be made for flooding in 


the winter f ting, and there will be an im- 
mense outdoo1 mming pool. 

“At Goshen, Indiana,” writes Charles W. Clark, 
Director of | munity Service at Hammond, 
Indiana, “a t canal of about three miles in 


length was ust hundreds of people for swim- 


ming, boating skating. Many people fished 


in this can along the tow path hundreds 
walked. It was a pleasure to get away from the 
hot, shadeless highway with its thousands of motor 
cars to enjoy the beauties of nature undisturbed. 
If such a canal were filled in, the very life of that 
community would be upset. 

“T spent three years at school in England near 
Coventry. Running through that old city was the 


canal mentioned by Charles Dickens in the story 


of Little Nell. This canal was a great blessing to 
the middle-class people who used it for recreation 
purposes, especially for fishing, swimming and 
walking.” 

From Harry P. Eikhoff, Director of Community 
Recreation Association at Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, comes the suggestion that abandoned canals 
might well be used to provide a highway for 
migratory fish, which would in turn provide a 
supply of fish in the innermost streams and those 
farthest away from the Great Lakes. 

“Up here I see men and women come long 
distances and from parts through which these 
canals flow just to enjoy the sport. If these canals 
are kept intact and relieved of the stigma of being 
a dumping ground for refuse they would provide 
fairly decent fishing for those living close by. 

“Along with the natural advantages for develop- 
ing of the fishing closer home there is the added 
advantage of having a running stream where chil- 
dren can go in wading without having to travel 
great distances from home or encountering the 
dangers of the lakes. Still another advantage 
comes in the way of affording a water highway 
for the boys of venturesome age to take long canoe 
trips. I remember the days when it was great 
fun to plan a trip from Detroit to New Orleans 
by canoe, and I know of some boys who have 
made the trip. 

“TI sincerely hope that something can be done to 
bring to the attention of the officials the necessity 
for the preservation of these canals. ‘They are 
absolutely necessary in the general program, and 
while those located near to the canals may have 
lost sight of their value from the national point 
of view, it nevertheless remains a very important 
factor.” 

“A very attractive use to which I have seen 
canals put in the South,” writes Walter J. Cartier, 
Director of Department of Recreation, Columbus, 
Georgia, “is for dramatics on barges, moving 
downstream, and viewed by thousands of peo] le.” 

A number of recreation executives have sug- 
gested the use of canals for swimming and aquatic 
sports, and in northern communities for ice skat- 
ing. 

It has been suggested by some officials that de- 
sirable as the project is, the expense involved in 
the use of canals might be prohibitive. The cost 
of drainage and filling in; the upkeep of the em 
bankment because of wash-outs ; the expense 0! 
maintenance and of keeping the water in sanitary 
condition, are all factors militating against the pro 


posal. Legal difficulties, it was felt by som 
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might also enter into the question. Riparian rights 
jemand conditions, compliances and retentions 
times regrettable, but legally they are vested 
Further, recreation commissions in many 
have no legal authority to go outside the city 
lin Many canals, it is pointed out, are unsuit- 
cause of the drainage of waste from mills 

ther plants. 
In spite of these difficulties there is widespread 
fe that in communities where abandoned 
exist careful consideration should be given 
the possibility of using them in connection with 

reation program. 


Life and City Planning 
By 
JoserH LEE 


of our cities the street is still the most 
ound for the small child—those under 


even under ten or twelve. It is not, in- 


1 


il for the purpose. It is often dangerous 
the case of side streets without much 
traffic, and in these there remains the 
there is no apparatus. Above all, 

he street, even in the fairly quiet ones— 
frequent interruption, so that con- 

ess of purpose, perhaps the most im- 
sson of the playground, is discouraged, 
| ction afforded is often in the form 
episodes in family and social life 


in edifying nature. But the street 

idvantage of being near the home. 

her can see from her window what goes 

en necessary have a voice or take a hand 

utary effect. It is a question not of 

very near—absolutely adjacent. The 

een having the children actually in 

sight nowing only that they are out of sight 

inywhere is all the difference in the 

worl | can personally testify from long and 
perience of the former. 


then are we to do? For the present— 


ng is to accept the street and doorsteps 


a | round and by proper traffic regulation 
and supervision—through training of the local 
talent—to make the best of it. 

But there is something more that we can do 


vl 4 . 
id ery playground worker should have in 
=e , —— - 
—_— thing of vital consequence, to be in- 
LCOTporat ] 


in every local program as soon as prac- 


wu 


ticable—namely, while making the best of the 
existing situation, to plan for something better. 
And that means city planning, and zoning as an 
essential part of it. Playground people should 
accordingly know something about these subjects 
and where the best expert service can be had. 
One principle in particular, as bearing on the home 
playground for the smaller children, they should 
always have in mind, namely, that every house and 
every story in it—like all other stories—have two 
If the street comes in front, the back 
yard is not far behind. 


sides. 
The one, indeed, is just 
as near home as the other. The thing to see to 
is that, through the proper spacing of the streets 
and restrictions on the depth of houses and the 
percentage of the lot that they may occupy that the 
back yard in residential districts shall be deep 
enough to afford play space for the number of 
children who will constitute its reasonable quota. 
It is essential, further, that provision shall be 
made for combining all the back yards in the 
block into a single furnished and developed play- 
ground. How much may be accomplished in 
this direction without much if any sacrifice of land 
values is already being demonstrated by several 
special experiments. 

In order that this thing may be done—that 
there may exist residence blocks, unvexed by stores 
and factories, which may thus, through the estab- 
lishment of a common playground, be adapted 
for human habitation as places in which a child 
can live and grow—there must be legally estab- 
lished and protected residential districts. And 
this means a zoning law. Every city in order to 
be fit either for habitation or for business must 
recognize once for all that children and dry goods 
have not the same needs as regards the use of 
open spaces and cannot be mixed in the same 
block without some detriment to both,—on the 
one side perhaps through a high casualty rate for 
window panes and on the other through starva- 
tion of body, mind and soul. <A city block with 
factories occupying the whole lot, alternating with 
human habitations having back yards—like a 
mouth with every other tooth knocked out—is 
not an asset to the city whether from an industrial 
It is a bit 
of plant used for two wholly inconsistent pur- 
poses and utterly unfit for either. 


or a child-cultivating point of view. 


No city, ina 
civilized community, with an appreciation of 
engineering principles admissible in a country that 
produced the beaver, will hereafter attempt to 
combine such incompatible uses in a single place. 

I have spoken only of the smaller, short-legged 
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children who 1 play near home. ‘There are 
also those wl ( have got a little longer, who 
need playgrounds within a half mile or so and not 
across too mat r tracks. And there are the 


bigger boys eed the bigger playgrounds, to 
say nothing « vn people who also have a 
need to breatl need even to see green leaves 
and sometimes to get away from smell and nuise 


and the city c: a little while. 


For all these reasons—and there must be now 
some fifty n f them—every playground 
man and wort ust be a zoner and a city 


planner. 


The Dreams of Youth— 
Where Are They? 


What is vi 


dinner part) 


ambition? Ata small stag 
ecently eight of the guests— 
all succes confessed there was still 
enawing an ambition conceived in 
their youtl | far from accomplishment. 
None of them, pparent reasons, ever hoped to 
realize his 

One guest, ian, has always wanted to 
play a cornet s efore a vast outdoor audience. 
But he has ne ned to play that instrument. 


An insut 1as always wanted to lead 


a parade, dressed in a uniform with much gold 
braid, and twirling a brass-headed baton as small 
boys gaze at | iwe and envy. He has not 
the full use of his two arms. 

A third hardware merchant—has al- 
ways wante dress some great assemblage 
( preferably tic gathering) and bring his 
audience to it t with wild cheers and acclaim. 


He contesse tte! when called on to say 


Still anot a mechanical engineer— 
has always d1 | of leading a grand march 
at some mag t ball with a lovely lady on his 
arm. He ha t yet learned to dance, although 
forty, and elor who believes there isn’t 
a woman who can love him. 

The host confessed a secret ambition, too. He 


has always ed to lead a company of cavalry 


- 


down the stré to war. But only once 
Phat was when he was 


d he never attempted 


was he astrt 

nine. The 1 v him 
it again 

(From 7/ IVorld, New York City, Feb- 


ruary 18, 1925 


Play in Uruguay 
(Continued from page 450) 


tion and practice of various athletic and competi- 


tive games. All of them find hospitable quarters, 
splendid equipment and friendly technical advice 


in the playgrounds, which thus become the scene 
of many national championships throughout the 
year. Not many years ago the Committee decided 
to make Volley Ball a popular game throughout 
the country; an intensive campaign of teaching 
was put on in the playgrounds and on the beaches, 
Two weeks of this effort was enough to make 
Volley Ball a national game. It is not surprising 
therefore that one finds today boys and girls 
assiduously practising athletic events. In time this 
should produce in Uruguay some notable perform- 
ances. 


All this has not come about without difficulty 


There have been troubles and difficulties 
kinds, the most serious of which has been the lack 
of trained teachers. The movement has gone 
ahead almost too rapidly and unless the National 
Committee adopts immediately some consistent 
and efficient plan for the training of leaders, this 
splendid movement is liable to come to grief. An 
effort has been made to ameliorate this ditticulty 
by resorting to the same means which other coun- 
tries have used where playgrounds have had a 
Three such 


courses have been organized by the National Com- 


rapid rise—the intensive course. 


mittee: the first in 1920. the second in 1°22 and 
the third in 1923. This method is only stop- 
gap and it is to be hoped that some other means 


for the preparation of teachers will soon be tound. 


Influencing Other South American Count 


One of the most interesting outgrowths of the 
Uruguayan playground movement has been its 1 
fluence upon other Southern American countries 
The Argentine government brought out from the 
States several years ago $30,000 worth of steel 
equipment, but because of the lack of proper direc- 
tion this equipment, sufficient for thirty small 
playgrounds, has been scattered over the whole 
country, usually placed in parks where it 15 used 


under the direction only of caretakers. | here 1s 
at present in Buenos Aires a section of the 
Municipality which is endeavoring to nize 
physical activities for the voung people that 


city, but this plan does not enjoy the stal)! 
ing which the movement finds in Urugu 
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Santiago, Valparaiso and Antofogasta, Chile, and 
little Chilean town of Iquiqui, a start has 
made, but the playgrounds which have been 

est shed are functioning without leadership. 


ew weeks ago word came from Rio de 
‘il, that the Rotary Club had asked 


the ysical Director of the Young Men’s Chris- 


ssociation to speak to them on playgrounds. 

1 committee was named to confer with 

| authorities in the hope that a piece 

uld be given the Club for the pur- 
lishing a modern demonstration play- 
ere is in this city a wealthy young 
n ry much interested in the contribution 
" play can make to his people. He is studying 
hods which may result in his em- 
upon a great playground program 
f Brazil. 

has lived in Uruguay for the past 
ty s and seen this rapid development 
to the present, there comes the 
the youth of South America will 
distant future inherit their right to 
v iracter forming play. All that is 
ufficient number of trained teachers 

" e high professional ideals. 

Men’s Christian Association has 
odestly to this movement tn Uru- 
guay, through technical cooperation and games 

their character ideals, have been car- 

to the playgrounds. Many of the 

tea eceived their first inspiration in the 
\len’s Christian Association physical de- 
R ng the need for Christian directors of 
education all over the continent, the 
erican Federation of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations has established in Monte- 


hnical Institute providing a four 
ears irse for students of physical education. 
| under the competent leadership of 
ers, M.P.E. of Springfield. Although 
purpose of this school is to provide 
lirectors and secretaries for its own 


) 
+ 


is inevitable that numbers of its 
graduates will find their life work in the play- 
grour ! ements which will develop in South 


1 with all Uruguay at play, this little coun- 
ity stands at the head of playground development 
n tl ntinent; and although larger and richer 
sister countries may some day surpass her in ex- 
and numbers of play centers, none can ever 


take away from Uruguay the honor of having 
been the great pioneer of this new social institution 
in South America. 


A Municipal Outdoor 
Theatre 


(Continued from page 451) 





May, 1922, that it seemed possible to achieve it. 
Professor Frank A. Waugh was consulted and 
after a study of the location he planned the general 
layout of the theatre. The first draft plans were 
in the hands of the superintendent when the city 
government made an appropriation to furnish 
work for ex-service men in need. The Commis- 
sion was able to secure this money for park devel- 
opment purposes and the superintendent availed 
himself of the opportunity to utilize some of the 
labor in removing ledge and grading the area. 
Concrete settee standards made by the Depart- 
ment were set and the foundation for the stage 
was laid. With such a splendid start as this, it 
was not difficult to convince the city government 
of the practicability of the idea. The necessary 
appropriation was made and the theatre completed 
in May, 1923. 


The Layout of the Theatre 


The stage is a concrete structure two feet above 
grade and twenty-seven feet deep by forty feet 
wide, with columns on back and sides and with 
flower boxes on the floor between them. The 
stage lighting is so arranged that no shadows can 
be cast on the stage by performers. In addition 
to the overhead and side lights, arrangements are 
provided for portable footlights and lights for 
music racks. The auditorium is lighted by neat 
ornamental poles with colonial lantern tops. 

The seating area radiating from this stage in 
the shape of a horseshoe accommodates a thousand 
people in its comfortable, permanent, roomy set- 
tees. There are pavilions at the side which will 
seat 500 people while the large hill in the rear, 
planted with maple and Scotch pines, will provide 
seating accommodations for approximately 2,000 
people. No matter which of the 3,500 seats a visi- 
tor chooses, he can hear the concert in comfort. 
Or if there is no concert, he may sit in the shade 
enjoying the peace and quiet of the seclusion and 
looking out beyond to the ocean. 

The entire area is inclosed by a heavy mixed 
planting and is approached from the higher land 
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surrounding it by rustic masonry steps giving the 
tractive setting. The shrubbery 
planted by Harlan P. Kelsey, 


theatre a most 
was furnished and 
who assisted in many ways to make the project a 


success, 


Some of the Uses of the Theatre 
The program of exercises at the dedication of 
the theatre was typical perhaps of the general use 


to which it is being put. Among the features of 


the program were music by an excellent band and 
songs by a soloist who has sung with Sousa’s band 
for six seasons. There were speeches by members 
of the Park Board, the Mayor and C. Howard 
Walker, chief 


tion. Following this were band concerts every 


rchitect for the St. Louis Exposi- 
Sunday afterno ind evening in the summer, a 
community patriotic meeting, a vaudeville show 
and a meeting the Women’s Republican Club 
of Massachusett lhe dramatic activities of the 
playgrounds were held here the first part of 
August, and in September the Latin Club of the 
local high school gave a performance. 

It is the desir the Commission that the stage 
shall be used f 


of current questions or politics—provided, of 


ll public meetings or discussions 


course, tltat it can be done legally—also for 
dramatics, dan performances and exhibitions 
of all kinds. It is « pen free to the public at all 
times, and as the park is frequented by non-resi- 
dents of Sale theatre will be very widely 
used and enjoys \ great deal of appreciation 
has been expt | for those who have made such 
a project possibl 

The Board of Park Commissioners have recent- 
ly officially adopted the name of Willows Park 


Theatre for the new development. 


Wanted: A Place to Play 


( ( } nuca trom page 452) 


court, and a quiet garden spot planted with shrubs 


and trees for tl rown-ups ; a wading pool and 


1 
} 


sand piles where tT 


e little children can play in 
safety and witl ight of the kitchen windows of 
their own hom 

Each group « uses built at Sunnyside—and 
there will be ten to twenty such groups, forming 
eventually a colony of approximately 6,000 people 
n recreation facilities at hand 
children, and for the quieter 


will thus hav 

for the very you 
pastimes of adults. There will probably be a large 
field for community use where baseball, handball, 
and field sport various sorts for older girls 


and boys may be concentrated in one place and 


<< 


Mer ese ee 
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have the supervision such games require. It has 
been possible to make such use of the land at 
Sunnyside, because garages have been concen- 
trated in one place, alley ways eliminated and the 
whole place planned as a community. 

The builders of Sunnyside are studying the 
various problems presented by uniting recreation 
with housing as they construct each unit. Since 
they have taken building out of the speculative 
field by limiting the dividends to investors in the 
City Housing Corporation to 6%, they can make 
certain experiments impossible to speculative 
builders. In some of the units, the recreational 
facilities will probably differ considerably from 
those used in the first unit. Quoit throwing, 
tether ball, bowling, paddle tennis, and other old 
fashioned and new fashioned games will be intro- 
duced. The chief feature of interest in this new 
community is that recreation and housing are not 
considered and worked out as two problems, but 
are attacked as two phases of the same prollem: 
that of healthful, pleasant living. 





NINTH 
ANNUAL RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 


| November 11-26, 1925 


JOIN! 
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A Thanksgiving Party 


»V 


- 


HELEN SEDGWICK JONES 


ing the Guests 
m entering, each guest is given a picture of 
ey. On the back is written either “John 


or “Miles Standish.” (Have an equal 
of each if possible. ) 
John Aldens are asked to line up on one 


1 


the room and the Miles Standishes on the 


Spelling Match 
ready duplicate pieces of cardboard with 
of the alphabet on each. Give one set to 
le—one letter to a person. (If only the 
uggested below are used, duplicates of the 
16 letters will be all that are needed— 
,e, f, h, 1,1, m, 0, p, r,s, t, w.) Then an- 
the following words, one by one—Priscilla, 
Bradford, Brewster, Hiawatha. As 
| is called, those holding the letters in the 
out into the middle of the room, with 
tters in front of them, and arrange them- 
that they spell the word correctly. Ifa 
letter occurs twice, he must run from one 
» next and thus fill both spaces. The 
spells the word most quickly wins. 
Scoring 
three or four hollowed-out pumpkins 
holes cut in the top at uneven intervals 
straight line) along end of room and 
umbers on each one—20 on the one 
iway, 15 on the next, 10 on the next and 
nearest. Have five small bean bags 
\lternately a player from each side is 
chances to throw a bean bag into the 
ach must try to score as much as 
r his side. The side reaching the high- 
core wins. Some one must act as score- 


uests to line up again on sides. Place 
peanuts or walnuts at one end of the 
| two of the hollowed-out pumpkins used 
us game at the other—one at the end 

ne. Start the first man in each line at 
gnal. He runs to the pile of nuts, puts 


} 


s he thinks he can carry on the back of 


his left hand, runs to the other end of the room 
on the outside of the line without touching his 
left hand with his right, deposits the nuts in the 
pumpkin at the end of his line and returns to his 
place in line, immediately after which the next 
man follows. If one line finishes before the next 
the quicker line may start over again and carry 
nuts until each man in the slow line has had a 
chance to carry some. ‘Then a signal is given for 
all to stop and the line which has the most nuts 
in its pumpkin is the winner. 


Song Contest 


Now is a good time for a song contest. Four 
people are selected to act as judges. The song 
is announced—(it may be Auld Lang Syne or 
Comin’ Thru’ the Rye—one verse.) The Miles 
Standishes sing it first and then the John Aldens. 
The judges pick the side as winner which sings 
best. 

After this the guests will probably be ready to 
sit down, 

Nut Guessing 

Seat the John Aldens on one side and the Miles 
Standishes on the other. Give all pencils and 
paper with the following sentences typed on them 
(without the answers, of course). They are to 
fill in the blanks with the kinds of nuts indicated 
by the sentences. 

A part of the human body (Chest-nut). 

A vegetable ( Pea-nut). 

A country in South America (Brazil nut). 

Something built around China ( Wal-nut). 

Something we like to eat (Butter nut). 

What small boys don’t like (Hickory nut). 

An animal (Pig nut). 

Something which makes us rich if we have 
enough of it (Dough-nut). 

What we all like to play on in the summer 
(Beech nut). 

\What some of us are (Poor nuts). 

Read the correct answers aloud and ask the 
guests to put an “x” against the ones they have 
correct. Collect the papers and count up the total 
number of correct answers given on each side to 
see which of the two sides wins. 
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Thank Gtct) 


Give each person a piece of paper and allow 
one minute t te down a Thanksgiving dinner 
menu wit! e fixings. The man who writes 
the longest one, that is at the same time well- 
balanced, cause side to win. 


Pilgrin 


The ait ame is for one side to make 
the other s o} lhree people on each side 
are asked ypose to Priscilla—the Miles 
Standishes ey think je would have done it 
and the Joh s as they think he would have 
done it. < may be chosen beforehand 
and warn t is to happen so that they may 
have an oppo1 ty to prepare a witty proposal. ) 
The aim is t e the proposals as ridiculous as 
possible. Whil John Alden is proposing, all 
the John Aldens may laugh but the Miles Stand- 
ishes mat ce versa. The procedure 
should be alte from side to side. The side 
which succes LKING the opposite side laugh 


most wll 


Refreshn 


These are 1 rder and may consist of cider, 
ginger co peorn balls and apples—or 
doughnuts a1 thes 

While the guests are eating, the prize is award- 
ed to the s1 ich has won the majority of 
games—either the John Aldens or the Miles 
Standishes e prize consists of a large home- 
made doll, dressed in kerchief and cap, bodice and 
full skirt, a1 led in large letters PRISCILLA 
MULLINS. Her crepe paper skirt may conceal 
a large bag of molasses kisses which may be 
shared by the crowd 

The C hristmas Book 

Recreation workers, Community Christmas Tree 
Committees, Sunday School workers, civic and 
social organizations and all who are charged with 
the responsibility for arranging church celebra- 
tions will welcome the announcement that there is 
now ready for distribution a ninety-two page 
booklet entitled ‘‘The Christmas Book.” 

The booklet contains the following material: 
A Christmas Party by Era Betzner, An Old Eng- 
lish Christmas Revel, the St. George Play, A 


Christmas Carnival, How to Organize Groups of 
Christmas Carolers, Stories of the Christmas 
Carols by Peter Dykema, Plans for the Commun- 
ity Christmas 7 ree, Lists of Christmas Plays and 
Music. 


Play in Dallas 
(Continued from page 453 


tells how City Park, now one of the most active 
recreation centers in the south, was first acquired, 
The Council proceedings start with the filing of a 
petition by I. J. Eakins, offering to sell ten acres 
of land. A committee on Park (singular) was 
appointed by the City Council to consider the offer, 
The committee reported that Mr. Eakins would 
sell the ten acres to the city for $700 and take the 
pest house in part payment for $100, making the 
amount to be paid $600, and that Dr. Keller, an 
officer and stockholder in the street car line run- 
ning to this property, would give $200 towards 
this amount. The committee in its report recom- 
mended that the other $400 should not be paid 
money, but that it would be credited to Mr. 
Eakins’ annual tax bills at the rate of $100 a year 
for four years, on which terms the property was 
conveyed to the city. 

Mr. Fretz urges every city to plan early for its 
recreational life and acquire necessary park sites 
while they are still available. 

This explains why practically every child in the 
city of Dallas today has a playground within 
walking distance of its home. There are a total of 
56 playgrounds in operation in the city, including 
the school playgrounds. The play areas of the 
Park Depatrment have been located when possible 
opposite the school grounds, that the schools may 
use them for their outdoor physical education. 
The Department of Recreation owns and operates 
30 playgrounds during the summer and 16 the 
year round, with neighborhood groups responsible 
for their development. Adult volunteer groups 
are to be organized for every playground in the 
near future. 

Each playground is provided with a croquet 
court and a volley ball court and practically all 
are lighted for playing at night. Free motion pic- 
tures are shown three times a week during the 
summer at 22 playgrounds with an average at- 
tendance of over a million. Seventy-seven band 
concerts are given during the year at the various 
playgrounds with an average attendance of over 
200,000. 

Three playgrounds under leadership are opet- 
ated for Negroes and two for Mexicans. 

On 17 of the playgrounds there are swimming 
pools. Each is 30x15x3%4 feet and all are fenced 
and locked and filled and emptied daily under 


(Continued on page 466) 














Spreading the Christmas Spirit in 1924 


ite ear after year, some celebrations 
but who ever tires of the celebra- 
Christmas Day, with its color, its lights 
beautiful familiar music—all bringing the 
erful message of peace and good-will for 

he day stands? 
ear the number of communities which 
tes Christmas grows, until today there are 
towns in the country which do not 
e community celebration, however simple 
ties and towns on Christmas eve, 
groups of carolers, often in red cape 
singe from door to door or wherever a 
le is placed in the window to welcome 
e Christmas spirit is spread through- 
communities by the presence of 
initv Christmas tree with a bright 

mm its tip. 

iwweants, plays and oratorios help 
e meaning of the season to the 
le who come to listen, and every- 


ness is evidenced by the giving of 
¢ emembrances. Truly a spirit of love 
the air, and there is no day to 
real kindness of feeling. 
ties an entire week was civen to 


elebrating in 1924. Salt Lake City 
alled A Christmas Cheer Week 

e day before Christmas and ended 
rograms of Christmas music and 
fferent local organizations 


afternoon and evening during 


e cities producing plays and pageants, 
Visalia, ¢ 


pageant was produced by the seven 


alifornia, was interest- 


irches, each taking one episode. 
story woven about the prophecy 
ent—was written by two women in 
upervised by a local school man. A 
ganizations and many individuals 
in making the Christmas celebration 
possible 
isset, Mass., a community Christmas 
produced two days before Christ- 
re were two presentations, one for the 
he second for the general public. 


The pageant consisted of a series of tableaux rep- 
resenting the Annunciation, Nativity, Gathering 
of the Wise Men in the East and the Adoration— 
the work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones being used 
as a model for the Annunciation and Nativity 
scenes. An orchestra and a choir invisible ren- 
dered traditional Christmas chants, hymns and 
A Carillon, 
playing Christmas hymns and carols before and 


carols during and after the tableaux. 


after each production, the music of the bells lead- 
ing up to and being taken up by the orchestra and 
choir, was a very impressive feature. 
Christmas Entertaining 

In Boston, the Hospital Committee of Commu- 
nity Service has for four years directed a cam- 
paign for Christmas stockings for all ex-service 
men in Massachusetts, and for the Massachusetts 
men in hospitals throughout the United States. 
Fourteen veterans’ organizations have cooper- 
ated and in 1924, 3138 ex-service men were re- 
membered. A Christmas tree and program of 
entertainment were held, last vear, for the 300 
disabled veterans in Roxbury, Mass., Hospital and 
presents were donated for all by Greater Boston 
merchants. 

Community parties were a feature of the cele- 
bration of 1924. In Detroit 


were given for children at 25 recreation centers 


Christmas parties 


and for adults at 12. Games and storytelling and 
the looked-forward-to presents and ice cream 
were the usual ingredients for success with thi 
In Port Chester, N. Y., the Borden Milk 
Company provided enough milk so that each ot 
the 438 children attending the Christmas party 


children. 


might have a glass, and each child went home 
bearing a piece of fruit, a toy and a hag ot 
candy. 
Christmas Decorations 
Decorations played a large part in spreading 
the Christmas spirit. In one city the entire main 
street was lined with Christmas trees. In other 
cities evergreen festoons and banners were used 
for street decorating. Many of the municipal 
Christmas tree decorations in communities were 
made by the school children. -In New Albany 
each school child was asked to string one yard of 
popcorn for the tree. The F. W. Woolworth 
Company furnished icicles and the Electric Light 
Company put two hundred colored lights on it. 
In Detroit the tree was erected by the Parks and 
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Boulevards D 


the Public ] 


ent, the lighting was done by 
Commission and the trim- 


ming of the t1 the men directors of the De- 
partment o reation. The children made 
many of tl itions, which consisted of large 
sticks of ] t candy, made of wood and 
painted red te; stockings six feet long, 
and pots at ls, gilded and hung on the tree. 
1 Ch 

The Bost veler last year conducted a 
great Christ rol concert on Christmas eve 


Beautifully decorated 
ntaining eight familiar 


rotogravul 


Christmas distributed with an early 


issue ( f / and veryone was urged to 


learn thet listen in” on the Christmas 


eve concert vas broadcast so that everyone 


in New Eng night take part. The eight 
carols came oups of two, scattered through- 
out the ( ram of nineteen numbers. 
Everyone ged to join in the singing as the 
carol musi through the air. 

Some P) Christmas 


Friendli 


In a nui munities a particular effort 
was made t riendliness to strangers dur- 
ing the Chi eason. Port Chester, N. Y., 
had signs at t ir entrances to the village with 
Christmas painted on them. Boston 
erected sig e North and South stations, 
which ext Christmas greetings to travelers. 
Christn cards, bearing the seal of the 
city of Be the signature of the Mayor, 
were (is the hotel guests and mem- 
bers of itr companies. In one 
city a bar rolet ng while trains were 
stopped road station and a_ group 
boarded 1 ing each passenger a Christ 
mas card r greetings from the commun 
itv. In anot ty banners which said ‘Merry 
Christmas’ ent uages were hung on 
the street the Community Christmas 
Tree 

In many ¢ re pl al ways, the Christ- 
mas spirit evidence \rrangement was 


made for babies and small children at 
temporar s in some cities. A wrapping 
and mailit for packages was maintained 
by the Cha Commerce of Flint, Michigan, 
the postmast irnishing men to handle the 
weighing a1 elling of stamps. In some cities 


neighborhood ‘| stmas trees were set up ina 


large number of neighborhoods giving j 


] 


many who could not get to the big Muni 
Christmas Tree. 

A spirit of friendliness, kindness and goo 
particularly marked 1924's Christmas celebra 
lion. May it, more than ever, mark the c 


tion of 192) and that of each vear to come 


Leisure—For What? 


The Atlantic Monthly for April, 1923. 


lished an article entitled “‘Leisure—For \\ 


by George W. Alger, from which we quot 
“The growing social surplus is not o1 

things but of time. It is assun 

the margin of leisure created will take care of it- 

self, will prove beneficial to its recipients 





leisure and happiness are practically synonymous.” 
“We are less fit for leisure than any previous 
generation.” 
“Leisure is potentially more injurious under ex- 
isting conditions than at any previous period it 


the world’s history. One of the current 





problems of industrial psychology is that of evoly- | 
ing new incentives to make men work hard and 
effectually at monotonous tasks.” 
Mr. Alger does not believe that progress is go- ’ 
ing to come through making men and wo: . 
more but rather by making men and 
more. 
“The people who can set before us a v hist 
of new things to want, in a way to make u 
them irresistibly, are the main contributor: 
current squirrel-cage conception of progress 
“A receptive and passive citizenry cant 
a democracy which is worth while. ~ 
ence has given us more ways than we ¢ 
before of frittering away our time. 
industrial civilization breaks up it will | rgel 
because leisure fails of its promise for | ness 
When we learn to classify men as 10 
ferior or superior by what they do with the 
leisure we shall obtain among other results a ne S 
angle upon race prejudice and perhaps find a n 
solvent for the heretofore insolvent.” 
“The great problem before us today is ' eat 
a civilization that does not degenerate under 
leisure.” 
No one can think on these problems 
realize that almost any sacrifices are worth wh 
which shall make it possible to give adequate Ot 
thought and attention to our great movement s] 
or a 


which is trying to train men and wome! 
better use of leisure to build citizenship. 
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Ava Wins the Prize 


By 
Mary Eva DuTHIE 
ent of Rural Social Organization 
Cornell University 


the Boonville (New York) Fair As- 
ered three prizes amounting to $600. 
pageant to be presented at the Fair 


munity or organization in the county. 


little rural communities, Ava, con- 
ountry store, a church and the sur- 
s, and located nine miles from the 
ad station, decided to enter the com- 
e gave them what assistance we could 
partment but during the summer our 
taff is entirely tied up with resident 
the summer school and we could do 
lhe assistant demonstration agent of 
ve what time she could spare, but on 


1 


the people of the commuuity did the 


é 


INT 


I 
lves. They wrote the pageant, which 
“A Pageant of Homemakers” and 
the community, with the excep- 
members of one family, took part. 
etitors were two groups from Boon- 


is a good-sized town, so we feared 


tle rural community would not have 


imagine our surprise and joy when 
\va had taken first prize. Mrs. 
ho directed the pageant, voiced the 
community’s success when she said, 


ow when Ava starts to do anything 


Community Nites in 


Knoxville 
twenty-three thousand people at- 
rograms provided by Community 


Knoxville, Tenn., during its first sea- 


recreation which was brought to a 
\ugust with a final community nite 
it Alexander Park. The organiza- 


tern Heights Community and the con- 


even weekly community nites with an 
lance of 3500 was the outstanding 
iccomplished during the summer. 
hoods will be organized as leader- 


11 
le 


ple attending the Western Heights Cen- 


ited whole-heartedly in the programs. 


The committee in charge, composed of neighbor- 
hood people, worked untiringly in the preparation 
of the programs. Every Thursday afternoon a 
small army of boys was on hand to put up the 
flag-pole, arrange chairs and help in other ways. 
After the closing of the shops the young men ot 
the neighborhood appeared to do what they could. 
The success of the program was due in large part 
to the generosity of the musicians of the city who 
gave concerts each week and played for com- 
munity singing. At the close of each formal pro- 
gram an hour of group games was arranged. An 
interesting feature was the organization of the 
stringed instruments club which made its first 
public appearance at the final community nite. 
There were twenty-three members in the club, 
fifteen of whom had never had any instruction in 
the playing of musical instruments. 

The Parent Teacher Association ot Moses 
School had charge of the sale of refreshments at 
community nites. Proceeds were divided between 
the Association and Community Service which 
used its share to defray the expenses of the pro- 
grams. 


i: 
A Close Harmony Contest 

The revival of interest in the old time songs of 
America has led to the announcement of a contest 
to determine a champion quartette in the art of 
close harmony. Sweet Adeline and Mandy Lee 
are the two songs which must be in the repertoire 
of every competing quartette, but unlimited lati- 
tude is allowed in the matter of harmonizing and 
all contestants will be permitted to sing at least one 
song of their own choosing. 

The contest will be held under the auspices of 
the Keith Theatres and the country will be divided 
into zones, each centering about one of the im- 
portant Keith Theatres of each district. Prelim 
inary contests may begin at any time with con- 
testants reporting to the theatre or to the nearest 
broadcasting station. West of the Mississippi the 
contest will be conducted entirely by radio. There 
will be a gradual elimination of contestants and the 
national finals will be held at the Hippodrome, 
New York City during the week of December 
14th. 

Any male quartette may enter the contest. It 
may represent a college, a school, a club, a com- 
munity, a family, a neighborhood, a drug store or 
an actual barbershop. It must be able to sing un- 
accompanied, for this is the essence of “barber- 
shop” ballads. 
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Recreation Life for Girls 
d from page 445) 


HIGHLAND P RECREATION COMMISSION 
(yIRI > WorRK 
Suggest! r corelating all activities at 
home, in scl lub groups, leading to a letter 
and medal presented by the Recreation Commis- 
sion 700 1 e letter, LOOO points a medal. 


STANDARD 


er ore 
Points 
l. Good He *hvysician’s certificate) and 
good Pr ( we Dept eeerecer rer 100 
2. Scholarship ool reports) ...... ‘ 100 
+. Badge le 11 Playground tests or 
otter Simietic teste) oi ccc cavccscevess 50 
Ability 1 t SO good eames... ..s.s. 50 
4. Hiking QO miles in not more than 7 
IS 2 fe hess ese eds wl 0 aida ca ick ekeatgires iden 100 
5. Learnit v to swim and passing first 
tests or econd testS .....6...... 100 
6. Achiever 20 Camp Fire or Scout 
Honot ear including taking part 
in one | ng design and make cos- 
tumes perties and finishing 3 
pieces OCS OF ee ee 100 
7. Ahility 1 well 3 of the team games 
and na group contest..... 50 
\bil ZU a SU 
8. Succe int leader ( De 
1 yf Blue Bird or Young 
ee EE so ia acca ein’ Go Vid wiaha abebaasa ane ap ake 100 
9, Original ng or poem adopted by 
oirls’ irtment. Original! designs 
for honot LY COSTIINIES 6.6. ccbsords ewrwr 100 
10. Sportsi ~ La wWareemers 100 
1000 
\bility ind plav with others 
b. \ ré every day 
c. Court indness at all times 
d. Responsibility according to age 
e. Finisl vorthwhile thing begun 
f. Regular attendance in groups where you have 
registered at real help in that group 
g¢. Acqu business sense—beginning with 





464 AT THE CONVENTION 


promptness in meetings, appointments and _prac- 
tical thought about a project 

h. Help to create interest in worthwhile amuse- 
ments and activities in school, in club groups and 
at home 

Numbers 1, 2, 5 and 7 can be earned in your 
regular school work. All the rest can be a part 


of your club activities. 


At the Conventions 


Tue First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ¢ 
CHILD WELFARE 


At the first International Congress on Child 
Welfare, held at Geneva, August, 1925, significant 
action was taken in the passage of the following 
resolutions on play: 

1. Play under proper supervision, is essential 
to normal, physical and moral development. The 
playground together with the school and home, 
and religious institutions, are fundamental forces 
of social progress. It is the duty of the munici- 
pality to provide playgrounds, a trained personnel 
of supervisors protected by civil service, and 
buildings for indoor exercises, games and _recrea- 
tion. 

2. We ask for a broader recognition of the 


value of play and games in providing outlets for 
natural instincts and in developing self-reliance to 


sether with a willingness to subordinate self to the 


s 


group. Organized games also offer a substitute 
for military methods of physical training and 
awake new interests which enrich the leisure 
hours of life. 

3. We observe with satisfaction the rapid 
growth of a new profession, that of director of 


play and recreation, we emphasize the need 0! 


many volunteer leaders and the provision of short 
courses of training for them. 

4. We demand for the child outdoor life in all 
its forms as an offset to the stress and strain of 
industrial and urban life and as refreshment f 
body and mind. ; 

5. The Congress recommends the formation 
of national and local playground and recreation 

‘as 


associations and asks the aid of other weltare 


V1T- 
uu 


ganizations in furthering the aims we ha\ 


lined. 
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Senior Swings 
Junior Swings 
Hammock Swings 
Chair Swings 
Junior Flying Rings 
Senior Flying Rings 
Junior Traveling Rings 
Senior Traveling Rings 
Teeter Boards 

leeter Ladders 

Giant Strides 

Ocean Waves 

Portable Slides 

Straight Slides 

Wave Slides 

Horizontal Ladders 
Parallel Bars 

Jumping Standards 
Merry-Go-Rounds 
Combination Outfits 
Flexible Ladders 
Climbing Poles 

Lawn and Porch Swings 






You Want 100 
Cents for Your 
Equipment Dollar 












For every dollar invested in play- 






ground equipment you expect 100 






cents’ worth of safety, pleasure and 






service. 







You are assured maximum satisfaction 







and the greatest dollar for dollar value 






in Paradise Playground Equipment. 






The Paradise Line contains items of 







known popularity with children and 






each item is designed and constructed 
to be absolutely safe and exceptionally 


durable. 









Our low prices on this high quality 
equipment will interest you. 











Write today for catalog and 
price list. 






The F. B. ZIEG 
MFG. CO. 


150 MT. VERNON AVE. 
FREDERICKTOWN, 0. 
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‘ ; . 
Chicago Normal School The Executives’ Gathering 
dh myn anes (Continued from page 448) 
























Accredited two-year ourse preparing Girls to become 
Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, ‘ _ < | 
Dancing Teachers, Swit ; Instructors. Excellent Faculty. grounds, Playground Department, Columbia 
Fine Dormitories Studen who can qualify for second eo s Mit, : : ’ | 
semester Junior ( 3 may enter mid-year term starting South Carolina, speaking on the subject I] nat 
For catalog and book of views address Recreation Activities Should Be Made Partly or 
BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. : ahr ; ; 
Wholly Self-supporting, while conceding the ad- | 
vantages of having certain features of recreation 
Let the Drama League Help self-supporting, emphasized the danger of com- ! 
| 


Selve Your Production Problems mercializing public recreation and putting the «ol- 
lar sign on the movement by placing dependence 
DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA on admission fees. The danger of such a pro- 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. cedure, Miss Minahan pointed out, is that it may 

















have a tendency to defeat the securing of munici- 











pal appropriations. She told of the experience 





rHE WOMAN’S PRESS 














| 
| - . . . - 
| ) ) > r 7 > 2 ‘ar - ‘ S a ¢ e. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. | of one city where the director, desirous of mak | 
— - | ing a good impression on the committee, charged 
| 
ae THE PAGEANT OF THE FIF- | an admission fee to amateur football and baseball | 
Worth- | | NIT ‘ENITTIRV } e 
hile | TEENTH CENTURY | games, and was able at the end of the year to | 
spetalanctsete oi | present one thousand dollars to the committee. 
I I and tragedy of this brilliant } -_ - haa | 
Seu g | itself in tour different lands. | lhe next vear when he asked for an appropriation 
For hey Haatich Mer Sestival. from the city, he was informed he was such a good HII 
Maid of Orleans . | financier that the city did not consider it neces- 
oe I Studio of Leonardo di Vinci | rare ieee Pe: i] 
munity Return of Columbus to the Court sary to make an appropriation. | 
—— | Tennis, Miss Minahan stated, is an activity free 
— Mor t 1 Spectacle an Educational | ~ ‘ ‘ a - | 
Giving Force! in the majority of parks; baseball fields may al- | 
] | . 
most always be secured without charge. ‘lhere 








—— Seana are few cities that do not charge for the use of 
yw Ah C f golf courses and this is for the most part a cost 
| what About Christmas? | | re vcicity. A larse number of citice fed 
ee 2 covering activity. A large number of cities feel 
| it justifiable to charge a small fee for social danc- 

















When you begin to plan for your Christmas | 
celebration, you will want to have on hand the | ing that will at least cover the cost of music. A 
Christmas Book [It contains suggestions for a | : 7 ee ail Rew Sec as 
Christmas party, community Christmas Tree cele- | number of cities charge a sma ee for swinl 
brations, the organization of Christmas caroling | ming. 
and an outline for a Christmas carnival. You “Ww den , ie tort re cit 
will also find in it An Old English Christmas Revel, © Who are responsible 10r the acvocatins 
the St. George Christmas Play, Stories of the | the levying of taxes for public recreation as well 
Christmas Carols, and lists of Christmas plays and : tl : . P : Sie rr 4 
eda as the expenditure of money so received shoul 
r rie gE > e ° ° ° . ) 
| Price, 35 Cents | be very careful and conscientious in the exercise 
Playground and Recreation Association of America of our authority and the discharge of our duty.” Pat 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City sur 
— a ind 
_— eae. Play in Dallas ati 
| (Continued from page 460) thi 


| A number of people have told us that last 














| year they found the Handcraft Book a most | supervision. The total attendance at these pools 
appreciated Christmas present. Others re- | last year was over 175,000. 0 
| Causes : cry Ban sd anion There are two pools for adults—one for white wy 
| served as gifts. ited , and the other for colored people. Te 
| Here is a suggestion you will want to keep The Lake Cliff Park pool, approximately 400 
| in nied wh n doing your Christmas shop- feet long and 150 feet wide, with a graduated a 
ping! ’ depth of from 3 to 10 feet, is one of the best in lor 
' The Handcraft Book, $1.25 the country and is often used for southern ath- pro} 
fad iejce mae a er. a Oy letic championships. The pool for Negroes is Wor 
sie a 50x100 feet with a graduated depth of 2 to 7 feet. gar¢ 
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marked satisfaction. 























in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
.o prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


HTL Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Hl WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


40 Rector Street, New York 








The Problem Column 
\ Futt Day’s WorK 
reation workers find the day too short 
ks to be done. How could this writer 
elf and his time? 


rintendent of Recreation in a southern 


experience of this past vear, I find 
erintendent of Recreation needs to have 
nowledge of carpentry, plumbing, 

indscape gardening, horticulture, tree 

irgel thletics, game leadership, employment 
nd st sion of workmen and instructors, edu- 
To be of 


sist n the handcrafts he needs to be some- 


esses and mass psychology. 


thing irtist. To be of service to the story- 
teller ust be something of a literary critic. 
sistance in any musical developments 
ne itional program he must have an ap- 
music. 
en my daily schedule throughout the 
t the workmen at 6:45 a. m. to arrange 
rk of the day, and go to whatever 
Projects are under way, to assist in advancing the 
‘orl s likewise necessary to visit the city 
] 


ror n + 
S41 Uf t} 


lat everything there is in good con- 


dition. From there, | have been going to the hos- 
pital to keep in touch with the gardener. During 
spring and fall planting, 1 have prepared the 
schemes and plans, kept a record of plantings 
made. I have endeavored to give two hours to 
office work and the remainder of the day to field 
work. During playground season I gave from 
two to three hours a day to assisting the direc- 
tors in recreation activities. At the close of the 
day | have checked over work done and arrived at 
With the 
exception of ten Sundays during the year, | have 


my house between five and six p. m. 


made a canvass of all the properties under our 
supervision, to check the Saturday night van- 
dalism. 

As evidence of the increasing recognition of the 
importance of the play life may be cited a letter 
sent out by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to local secretaries urging that 
Chambers of Commerce assume responsibility for 
knowing play needs and helping to provide for 
them. 

“Suitable playgrounds and other recreational 
facilities should be provided and every possible 
opportunity afforded these young citizens to take 
an active part in the affairs of their community.” 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ROAD field 

for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 
of physical training 
in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 
year B. S. course, 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
activities, with 
training in all 
forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—superb equipment and faculty 
of specialists. Excellent opportunity for 
individual physical development. For illus- 
] 


iOog 
4 





trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 255 Battle Creek, Michigan 











Soccer versus Rugby 


Football 


The Department of Physical Education oj the 
School District of Reading, Pennsylvania, oj 
which Alexander Harwick is director, recently 
sent out the following inquiry to a selected list of 
leading physical educators and recreation workers 
throughout the country: Should the intercol- 
legiate type of football be played in junior high 
schools? If not, why not? 

Nineteen replies were received. The consensus 
of opinion was overwhelmingly against the col- 
lege type of football in the program. Among the 
reasons given for the decision were the follow- 
ing: 

Boys of junior high school age are not suff- 
ciently grown or well developed to participate in 
such a strenuous game, and there are too man) 


dangers associated with it. 


There are so many other activities calling int 
play the fundamentals of football without its 
dangers that there is no reason why a substitute 
program cannot be arranged. 

The elaborate equipment necessary jor the 
safety of football teams tends to make athletics a 
business wherever this game is played. 

The complex, tactical content of the game 
makes it essential for instructors to devote the 
bulk of their time to training a few boys while the 
great majority of the students are neglected 
Football sends too many pupils into the bleachers 
the need is for games which all boys can play. 

On the social and ethical side, the intensive com- 
petition in interscholastic football teams for junior 
high schools is even more undesirable than it 1s 1" 
the senior high schools. These boys and girls are 
at an age when they are extremely susceptible t 


ind 


flattery and over-praise, and the publicity a 
adulation which the press pours out upon success 
ful candidates is extremely undesirable. 

The kind of training and the amount of it, to- 
gether with the amount of time spent in travelling 
about to meet competitive teams, is too severe 4 
strain on boys of the age at which we have then 
in our junior high schools, to say nothing of the 
loss of time and dissipation of interest in the 
school work. 

It has not been thoroughly proved that in order 
to produce a winning college football team it» 
necessary or desirable to have football teams ” 


r tl 


the preparatory schools. Many coaches pret! 
have flexible material rather than the high sco 
coached football team. 
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Circle Travel Rings 





A CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS IS PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 


Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


Patterson- Williams Mfg. Co. 


© — 


Profitable 


—— wo 


~~ — 


San Jose, California 




















Soccer was strongly recommended as a substi- 
rugby football. In this connection, Dr. 
Burdick of the Playground Athletic League of 
Baltimore, has prepared the following material 
showing the advantages of soccer over rugby : 
SoccE! Vs RuGpy Foorsati 
Artificial 
La Evanescent 
Cheap Expensive 
No equipment Armor 
on | 
R Regulation field 
Sim] Complex 
Fractur Concussions and joint strain 
Danger free Dangerous 
\ izatiol High organization 
For brainy and older only 
weight Different classification be- 
cause of needs of game 
Less 1 Uglier 
rT101 1 uw essary Training required 
Kicking Wrestling 
Nunn Hauling 
Urgi t Endurance, hurt heart more 
; probable 
Sk Mass force 
b Courage 
H Schor Too few old and heavy in 
High School 
Meig ( Weight later 
Lasy ct bad play Mass covers up 
play but indi Yet too early except last 
year boys in big schools 
pen ¢ Closed 
»P tat njoy Complex and uninteresting 
: lerstand Now need numbers 
apt mental age Too great a strain 


Leisure — For What? — 
In a Small Town 


Interested individuals in a small middle western 
community with a population of little less than 
6,000 have recently taken stock of their recreation 
opportunities. 

The city has one second rate motion picture 
house seating 500, a small library of about 800 
volumes supported by municipal funds and located 
in a downtown store-room, a privately owned 
bowling alley to be closed because unprofitable, 
five undesirable pool rooms providing ample op- 
portunity for young men to lose their wages, one 
baseball field, two tennis courts, two public school 
halls, used for meetings and athletics. There is 
no swimming pool. There is no program of recre- 
ation activities throughout the year. At the pres- 
ent time there is no volunteer or citizen group 
interested in trying to give leadership for the spare 
time of the people in the community. A large 
number of the citizens go elsewhere for their en- 
tertainment and recreation with the result that a 
great opportunity is lost for building up a greater 
neighborly feeling and a stronger community 
loyalty. 
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Time-Tested Gymnasiums 


A gymnasium in constant daily use | 
for more than thirty years with the 
original apparatus still giving serv- | 
ice! . . . a lifetime of service! 
Read the following endorsement: 


“Dear Sirs Thirty years ago A. G. 

Spalding & Bros. installed apparatus | 

in our gymnasium. Today we are 

using the very same appliances which 

are in excellent condition. This is 
} especially true of the chest weights. | 
i The ropes of course must be renewed, 

but th achinery has withstood the | 
k test of constant service for three dec- 
f ades.” Name on request.) | 
' : 


“ 


When planning your outfit let us 
help you. We can give you a life- 


Phe ad 


time gymnasium, too. 


Ki flabhig 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Stores in All Large Cities 

eee ee ey ee ee — — ss | 
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Book Reviews 


Stunts OF Fun AND Fancy By Elizabeth Hines Hanley. 
Published by Samuel French, Ltd., New York City. 
Price, 50c : 

The stunts which appear in this booklet have |een 
arranged in response to requests by teachers or com- 
munity workers for material that shall require little or 
no staging, rehearsing or expense, yet shall be dramatic, 
affording real entertainment either through fun or fancy, 
They have proved how easily the simplest and most 
commonplace ideas may be dramatized as the occasion 
and mood demand, and in this respect they have been 
found particularly helpful for use by groups of adults, 
such as church societies, luncheon clubs and women’s 
clubs who cannot give time to elaborate entertainment but 
who wish some kind of stunts in connection with their 
meetings. 

The contents of the book are as follows: Funny 
Flowers—Floral Fancies—A Tribute to Music—A Coun- 
selors’ Council—An Antique Auction—Buried Booty— 
Forest Follies—Solomon Grundy—Ame rica, the Beautiful 

The March of the Light Brigade. Amateurs may 
produce these stunts without payment of royalty. All 
other rights are reserved. 


Suppose We Pray By Imogen Clark. Published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. Price, $2.00 

In arranging this compilation of old and new games the 
purpose has been to give.as great a variety of games and 
pastimes as possible with the hope of pleasing everyone— 
from the very small player to the grown-up person—each 
according to his age and temperament. There are games 
for little children, a number of singing games with music, 
games from other lands, active outdoor games, active 
indoor games, social games, thinking and writing games, 
and riddles, puzzles and charades. While the writer has 
not gone into the field of athletic games, she has given 
the seeker of games for many occasions a wide range of 
selection. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPoRTUNITIES OF GREATER BostoNn—Day 
AND EVENING CouRSES FOR WoRKING MEN AND 
WoMEN 

An unusual contribution to the field of adult education 
is offered by the Prospect Union Educational Exchange 
of Cambridge, Mass., in the compilation of this catalogue 
listing 2300 classes and courses conducted by Educational 

Institutions, Settlements and other agencies of Greater 

Boston. Information is given in each instance regarding 

the nature of the course, the dates and the fees. Sugges- 

tions are also offered regarding the recreational oppor- 
tunities available in the city. 

The Prospect Union Educational Exchange is serving 
as a clearing house for educational advice and vocational 
guidance for the working men and women of Greater 

Boston. It seeks to bring each citizen in touch with the 

educational opportunity that he most needs. 


City PLANNING PROCEDURE FOR IowA MUNICIPALITIES 
By Rolland S. Wallis. Bulletin No. 74. Engineer- 
ing Extension Department, lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa 

This bulletin contains definite suggestions for city and 

town planning, including city-plan legislation, creation 0! 

the Cfty Plan Commission and its Functions, the Working 

Funds and Organization, the Survey and its Analysis, the 

City-Planning Program and the different steps in the 

carrying out of the City Plan. Although it is written 

with Iowa cities in mind, many of the suggestions ar 
applicable to communities of other states. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CITY 0! 
MILWAUKEE For 1924 Compiled and edited by Fred- 
erick N. MacMillin. Report of the Common Council 

A very careful study of the municipal resources 0! 

Milwaukee is represented in this compilation of intorma- 

tion regarding the activities of the city departments, 

hoards and commissions. In it are described the activities 
of the social centers and playgrounds and of the amateur 
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MAYOR FAWCETT OPENS HORSESHOE COURTS AT PT. DEFIANCE, WASH. 


interesting view of the opening of the Pt. Defiance horseshoe courts. Mayor Fawcett is seen seated in the center of the 


front of the officials of the Tacoma Horseshoe Pitchers Association. He is an honorary member of the Club and pitched the 
vi formally opened the courts to the public. 

irts are the result of cooperation between the Park Board and the Horseshoe Pitchers Association which did most of the 
ying out the court, putting in the boxes and setting the stakes. The court shows the true American spirit of cooperation 
li fficials and private energy. The spirit which is fit:ingly represented in the game which combines the good luck of the 


skill of the player. 


DIAMOND OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 


Conform exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association. 

Drop forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
will not chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
dangerous to the hands. 

One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
pasteboard box. 


Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 


For outdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 
an angle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcher. 
Best materials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
white aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground. 





91 


. DIAMOND OFFICIAL.-Made in weights 2 
Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game Ibs., 2 Ibs. 5 oz, 2 Ibs. 6 oz, 2 Ibs. 7 0% 
2% Ibs 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE Co. DIAMOND JUNIOR For Ladies and Children. 


Made in weights, 1% Ibs 1 b. 9 os., 1 BD 


* 





IND STAKES AND 





A\KEHOLDERS 4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 10 oz., 1 Ib, 1i oz., 1% Ibs 
lations maintained by the Extension Depart- daughters who have been leaders in the nation. Among 
Board of School Directors. Mention is made those whose lives and work are described and whose 
that the twenty-two playgrounds maintained achievements have been interpreted in terms of human 
| to fifty-two, through the extension made values, are: Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page. Joel 
nd issue of $550,000, passed in 1923. Chandler Harris, Madeline McDowell Breckinridge and 


; ; Booker T. Washington. 
Lire ProGkAmMs’ By Anna Steese Richard- 


Pigh] ed 1 h » : sw (. > ’ . - 4° . 

Published by The Crowell Publishing Company, lnk REAL Boy AND THE New Scuoot Edited by A. E. 

rork City, N. } Hamilton, M.A. Published by Boni & Liveright. 
rams, twenty-four in number, have been Price, $2.50 

use of women’s clubs, mother-circles, [he experiences of a teacher in a boys’ school are 


gues, and individual women in the home. They 
1 in three groups of eight programs each. 
entitle d. “The Four Walls of the Home.” 

The Soul of the Home.” Group three, 
| the Community.” Each subject suggests 
, Subjects for papers. addresses and dis 
ces of information. Very practical in- 


bound to be interesting and illuminating. When inter- 
preted in the light of a rare and sympathetic under- 
standing of boys, a love for them and a keen insight 
into boy character, they become educational material of 
high order. 
Mr. Hamilton has not only lived with boys in the 


coal aati ail problems in which the class-room but in the summer camp where they are 
Ee : | the mselves. : 
naking woman is interested. Here is a book delightfully written and one which 
k THE GOLDEN RuLE? By Homer Folks. parents, teachers and all workers with children should 


— | ; : ‘ mi read. 
Prit nd distributed by State Committee on Tubercu- 


1 Public Health. State Charities Aid Asso- 
05 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
mphlet Mr. Folks faces frankly the question, 


Wisconsin ReapinG CrrcLE ANNUAL 1925-26. Issued 
by The State Reading Circle Board, Madison, Wis- 


Doe il Service and Public Health Work keep — 
t fit and so impair the quality of the human The Wisconsin State Reading Circles, conducted under 
tern” law, “The Survival of the Fittest,” the auspices of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, have 
ed? Social workers will be interested in just issued a valuable annual booklet containing lists of 
m by Mr. Folks of fundamental problems books for various grades and age groups, classified under 
ld of social work. such headings as: Fiction, Travel, Adventure and: similar 
subjects. In addition to the lists, information-is given 
oe PIONEERS Edited by Howard W. Odum, reg irding the plan of required reading and the granting 
Published by the University of North Caro- of diplomas. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Price, $2.00 The Wisconsin plan is one which is reaching thousands 
pages of this volume full of human in- of boys and girls as well as adults and is developing an 
pays tribute to some of its sons and appreciation of the best in literature. 
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Special Combination Offer 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now in 
its twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors— 
ten big handsome issues—two dollars the year. 
Circulates in every State in the Union, Philippine 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Primary and Grade Work, Method, 
Outline, Community Service, Illustrations, Enter- 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 
in Physical Training and many other subjects. 


The Progressive Teacher 
One Year $2.00 Both of these 


| Magazines for 
The Playground . 8 
One Year $2.00 | $ 3.00 if 


Total $4.00 | you act today 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


I am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 
GROUND for one year. 








Name ..... Be der oka denice ceed dak erwin ee 
Town . pic ees oan airte aa eta ar aica mente a ore , 
_ lg: ee ee ee Roast ren di b ata ene pe 
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Fietp Days P ed by the Division of Physical and 
Health Education, Department of Education, State 
of Alabama 


A very pra voklet of suggestions for the organi- 
zation and conducting of Field Days is this compilation 
of material having to do with programs for Field Days, 
methods of scoring, game rules and similar matters, 
sportsmanship standards and the proper conduct of the 
athletic prograt 
PuysicAL Et SytLAsus. Part II. Department 

of Educati tate of Missouri, Jefferson, Mo. 

Part II of t abus (Health Measures and the Cor- 
rection of PI Defects) contains a discussion on 
health inspectio1 physical examinations, correcting 
physical defects, hygienic conditions, building vitality and 
posture. 

\ Hanpsook on ArCHERY Published by California By- 
Products Company, San Francisco. Price, $.50 
The growing interest in archery and such adaptations 


of the sport as represented in bonarro, described in 
the June PLAYGRouND, makes this book especially helpful 
at this time ntains a description of equipment and 


how to handle it, information regarding target shooting, 
game hunting and bonarro, a suggested constitution for 
an archery club and other information of interest. 


Donnan R. Sn Superintendent of the Archery De- 
partment of t California By-Products Company, has 
suggested that re ation executives will be interested in 


knowing something about the wood necessary for the 


making of the bow [here is a general impression, he 
points out, that lemon, lance and yew wood are the only 
woods suitable for the bows. It has been found that the 


ash grown in Indiana and environs and in Vermont, when 
properly seasoned and treated, makes splendid substitutes 


for the other woods and is more economical. 
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THE SCHOOL AS THE PEOoPLE’s CLUBHOUSE by Harold 0 
3erg, Director of the Cleveland Recreation ( cil 
Published by the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education, 1925 

This pamphlet contains many helpful suggestions for 
the use of the school as a recreation center. The Ca- 
tion of the school plant, plans for the school playground, 
suggestions regarding equipment and lighting, and school 


community center activities are discussed. <A _ pian js 


also included for the arrangement of the school basemer 
with showers, lockers, club rooms and game roon 


SMITH’s Two HuNpbrED SONGS FOR UKULELE. Arranged 
by William J. Smith. Published by Wm. J. Smith 
Music Company, Inc., 214-218 East 34th Street, New 


York City. Price, 60 cents 


This collection contains more than 200 songs | 


Comic Songs, College Songs, Love Songs, Children’s 
Songs, Sacred Songs, Patriotic Songs, Southern Songs, 


and many other favorites, with simple diagram accom 


paniment. The songs are for medium voice and keys 


most suitable for the instrument. It is the larg 


lection of songs with ukulele accompaniment yet published, 


THE CHuRCH’s PrRoGRAM FOR YOUNG PrEopLe. By Het 


bert Christian Mayer, Head of the Department of 


Secondary Education and Young People’s Work 
Boston University. Published by The Century Com 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
$2.00 
This book, written primarily as a college text-hoo! 
is a thorough educational treatment of the problem 
the church in meeting the needs of adolescents 


cusses curriculum, worship, expressional activity, Chris- 
tian decision, and leadership training. Being the result 
of observation and experience, it offers construct sug 


gestions to guide perplexed leaders in the sol 
their problems. 
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